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EDITORIAL 


It was suggested at the annual meeting of the Corporation of the 
AncuicAN THEOLOGICAL Review that, since the Review is the organ of 
the scholars of the colleges and seminaries of the Episcopal Church, it 
might be profitable to have an issue devoted to a common theme with 
papers written by professors of our seminaries. Your editor at once 
wrote to theologians of each of our seminaries asking for a paper on a 
single theme. Papers from five of our seminaries were received and 
appear in this January 1961 number of the Review. 

There is a conception abroad that there is no visible unity in the 
theology of the Anglican Communion. Some theologians are delighted 
with what they consider our complete diversity of theological world- 
view and theology. They believe that this is the necessary first step 
to the coming Great Church which will bring together all of divided 
Christendom. Others think that there is an underlying unity in our 
thought, and that this unity is a source of strength to us. These theo- 
logians believe that we can only make a contribution to world Christen- 
dom as we have a firm faith in ourselves and our own theological 
competence. With such a division of thought about the mission of our 
mid-twentieth century Anglicanism, it seems wise to deal with the 
Fundamental Principles and Characteristics of several fields of theology. 
Hence the common theme of this issue is Foundations and is contributed 
to by five of our theologians. Two papers are on theoretical or specula- 
tive theology, three are on practical theology. 

Dr. Vogel of Nashotah House has written on natural theology and 
Dr. Horner of the Divinity School in Philadelphia has written on 
systematic theology. Both are significant papers and deal with the 


ERRATUM 
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basic principles of speculative theology. They also reveal some of the 
diversity present in modern Anglican theology, for Dr. Vogel accepts 
the philosophia perennis of St. Thomas as the basis of his thought ang ’ 
Dr. Horner accepts certain aspects of the contemporary Tillichian the. } 
ology. 

Dr. Cross of the University of the South has presented a paper op | 
natural law, Dr. Rodenmayer of the Church Divinity School of the ? 
Pacific has presented one on pastoral theology and Dr. Nes of Sea. 
bury-Western has presented one on homiletics. These papers als | 
represent a diversity. Dr. Cross, like Dr. Vogel, accepts much from the 
modern Thomistic revival of the conception of the law of nature. 
and Dr. Rodenmayer has introduced us to the rich contributions of 
modern psychology. Dr. Nes uses his many years of practical ey. | 
perience as the preacher to a cathedral congregation as the basis for ap 
original exposition of the meaning of homiletics. 


The unity of one school of present-day Thomistic Anglicanism is te. | 
vealed in the common presuppositions of Dr. Cross and Dr. Vogel. | 
Dr. Horner and Dr. Rodenmayer reveal the contribution of schools of 
thought which exhibit novelties in the history of theology, the contribv- 
tions of recent crisis theology and modern psychology. Lastly, Dr. 
Nes reveals the significance of Christocentric preaching, so character- 
istic of Anglicanism at its best. 

This issue of the Review is completed by two papers closely related 
to the themes of the five faculty papers. In natural theology we have 
a paper on Plato as a natural theologian by Dr. Chen, an Anglicar 
from Formosa who is now lecturing at Emory University. This paper | 
makes clear the character of the theology which Plato introduced to | 
human thought, and which—we may add—has had much to do with 
natural theology ever since. In natural theology we have another] 
paper, one by Mr. Heron, member of the staff of the Church Union 
School of Sociology. He deals with the relation of science and religion. 


Theology is relevant to our age and to our Church. The richness 
of its present expression in our Church is a joy to us, and the recogii- 
tion of its points of unity and points of contact reveal the fact that in 
the diversities of Anglican theology there is also a common source 0! 
insight and strength. J. Ss. M. 
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THEOLOGY TODAY 


By Artuur A. 


1 


To say that this is an exciting time to study theology is, in one sense, 
to utter a truism. Any time that one studies theology should be excit- 
ing by the very fact that one is studying God. There are no alterna- 


tives left from which greater—or indeed any—excitement can come if 

one’s primary personal concern is truly with God, the supreme Reality. 

We have purposely associated the words “primary personal concern” 

with theology at the beginning of our remarks because theology can 
rightly issue from nothing less than one’s personal concern with God. 

Theology is not an intellectual exercise in the formulation of abstract 
propositions nor is it the merely logical deduction of propositions from 
each other. ‘The theological endeavour properly and primarily termi- 
nates not in propositions and arguments but in the Person who is God. 
Truly theological propositions themselves issue from a confrontation 
with God; they are instruments of expression between persons. Propo- 
sitions are produced only by the activity of persons, and it is the es- 
sential nature of propositional judgments always to intend and present 
a reality beyond themselves. 

A theological proposition, as any proposition, is not an end in itself. 
It indicates a reality beyond itself. If a theological proposition is 
properly received and understood it will be a sign by means of which 
one’s cognitive activity can terminate in God. But to have one’s cog- 
nitive activity really terminate in God is to have a personal concern 
with God, for there is no behavioral alternative to personal concern 
when one is cognitively in the presence of the God who is Person. 
Concern qualifies the true presence of any two persons to each other. 
This is only to say that no two persons can be in each other’s knowing 
presence as persons without a concern for each other. More needs 
to be said about all this, but certainly it is clear that the object of 
theology is God himself, not the signs and instruments by means of 
which we learn about him. Few if any, even of those whose personal 
or professional lives seem to be spent actually doing it, would admit 
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when pressed that faith can be reduced to a propositional system: 

Such an affirmation is bad epistemology, let alone bad religion. 
Besides the more or less definitional sense in which this or any tiny 

is an exciting one to study theology, this is also an especially excitin 


time to study theology in a specifically concrete and historical sens 
Trends and forces are rampant in the world today which demanj 
attention and which frequently claim, in their various ways, the toy 
and consuming allegiance of man. Existentialism, dialectical materia) 
ism, and evolutionary theories are among many illustrations which 
immediately come to one’s mind. Certainly new and suggestive jp. 
sights, sometimes backed by striking practical achievements such 4 
are increasingly being found in the physical and psychological sciences, 
are available to man as never before. Many of these insights ar | 
offered to us as radical ones, which, we are told, must change the total 


orientation of our lives and aspirations. 

These are concretely exciting times because of the many new insights 
available to us for the first time which are waiting to be evaluated, 
The final evaluation of many physical, psychological and _philosophica! 
theories lies still ahead of us. How the resolution of these theories wil 
be achieved—if not finally, at least in a more mature consideration than 
we can give them now—should intrigue man to his very core. 

In an atmosphere such as this what can be said about the foundations 
of theology? We shall proceed to discuss this question by first de- 
scribing in as general and incontrovertible a manner as possible the 
most basic situation in which man finds himself. From there we wil 
proceed through a suggested general definition of religion to Christi- 
anity’s specific claim and invitation. Finally, throughout this whole 
discussion we will try at various points to indicate what we believe t: 
be the proper relationship between what is generally called apologetics 
or natural theology and revealed or dogmatic theology. 


Regardless of one’s philosophical persuasion everyone admits ¢ 
something which may be called reality. This reality is the horizon o! 
all his adventures; it is the field or location of everything he is o 
meets in his life. Within the horizon which we call reality, many dis 
tinctions and differentiations are found. Every science and every at- 
tivity of man is somehow based upon the seemingly infinite variegation 
of reality, but for our present purposes we need only note a generic. 
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two-fold distinction within it. That is the distinction between what 
may be called subjective and objective phenomena or our private and 
common worlds. “Subjective” as here used does not mean illusory or 
unreal; it is used rather to distinguish the immediate, immanent, and 
incommunicable awareness of self—what can be called one’s being as 
a subject or subjectivity—from the mediated and objective world of 
shared “public” individuals, objects, and events. The public world is 
the common world which we can inhabit and experience with other 
people; within the context of this world we can become immanently 
aware of the fact that we as personal subjects are always more than 
we can ever be publicly or objectively known to be in the manner 
in which an investigator knows a physical object or impersonal thing. 

Without taking more time to distinguish and differentiate the aspects 
of reality immanent in personal subjects from those aspects of it avail- 
able to us in the common, pubiic world of objects, we hope that these 
remarks are at least clarifying enough for us to be able to indicate the 
difference between what many call the “existentialist approach” and 
the “classical approach” to theology. The existentialist approach is 
held to be personal and subjective as we have just characterized the 
term “subjective,” while the classical approach is sometimes said to be 
impersonal, or, at the very best, primarily concerned with the common, 
public world and its events. In justice it must be admitted by all fair- 
minded inquirers that neither of these “views” totally excludes the 
other. Most existentialists admit that there is a common, public world, 
and “classicists” admit that personal being is a unique kind of being. 
Each view frequently claims, however, that the other does not give 
sufficient weight or recognition to the aspects of reality which it empha- 
sizes, and so it is that theological conflict emerges. Our own views 
towards the reconciliation of this conflict will be suggested later. 

Before going further, it will be helpful for us to have a general defi- 
nition of religion at our disposal. This will aid us in our own evalua- 
tions of the theological tendencies which we have just described. As 
a definition of religion we propose the following: religion is the recog- 
nition of and the responsive life-relationship with the ultimate reality 
of the universe. To comment upon this definition very briefly, we sug- 
gest that religion—at least in its claims—must be concerned with 
reality. Moreover only the ultimate reality, or what appears to a 
person as ultimate reality, is sufficient adequately to account for the 
total claim which religion characteristically lays to one’s life. Cer- 
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tainly there must be n-vecepeiiion of the object of religion, for it is only 
in the recognition of its object that religion necessarily requires pa 
_ type of response rather than another in a person’s life. When ultimate 
reality is recognized as truly ultimate, one realizes that he must respond 
to it. There is no alternative to response, and the response must be 
what we have called a “life-response.” That is, it must be a response 
with one’s whole life, for no area or aspect or moment of one’s life can 
.* unaffected by the nature of ultimate reality. 


For the teaching of theology the important thing to notice about re. 
-ligion i is that it always has the two-fold aspect of recognition and te- 
sponse. All religion has both cognitive and behavioral aspects. There 
‘ can be no religion of pure cognition nor of pure response; the teaching 
of religion must never implicitly or explicitly deny this fact. The truth 
of one’s recognition of the valid object of religion can be shown only by 
the type of response which he at least tries to make towards that object 
= his whole life. This is to say that both in man and in the very 
nature of reality itself truth makes natural demands upon liberty. In 
- the well-ordered human person his fullest apprehension of the truth 
can be shown only by the nature of the exercise of his liberty. 


Recognition and response are correlative aspects of religion as re- 
ligion is actually lived and practiced. This much having been said, 
however, once more we find that the battleground for many religious 
disputes has only been described and no final victory has been gained. 
Many people emphasize these correiatives differently in their presenta- 
tion and approach to religion. One characteristic of existentialistic 
theology is that it especially demands a wholeness of personal response 
in its adherents, while traditional Western theology seems to many 

especially to emphasize intellectual recognition and abstract statement. 

In reality, the cognitive and responsive aspects of religion which we 
are now considering are both extremes; neither one will allow the type 

4 compromise which will permit a person to be exclusively concerned 
with the other. Religion calls us to a total and universal recognition 
of God in our lives and in the world, as well as to a total and universal 
response to him in our lives and in the world. The activities of both 
recognition and response must go on continually. ‘The greatest religious 
lives have shown us that both of these aspects of religion can totally 
consume a person at the same time, and that, indeed, it is only when 
both aspects are working at the same time within a human life and 
within each other that a person is most fully religious. From this we 
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must conclude that religious truth is by its very nature compelling 
truth. No adequate theological presentation can compromise either 
“heory” OF “practice” at the expense of the other. Religion leads man 
to personal wholeness; it cannot properly be taught in a way which 
confirms man’s tendency to appropriate reality to whatever separate 
interests or inclinations he has at the moment. 


* * * * * * 

It is the specific Christian revelation that the ultimate Reality which 
man can recognize and to which he must respond is one whose being 
is that of Word and Love. Certain natural evidences can lead one to 
say that ultimate Reality is in some sense personal, but man can know 
this Reality as a Person only in the revelation which that Reality freely 
and directly makes of Himself to man in the historical world of man. 

We must go on to say more about all of this shortly, but at this stage 
we must say that in the first and last instance of a Christian life the 
Reality which is the Christian God is recognized and responded to as 
the absolute Source of that reality which is the natural horizon and 
location of man. God both creates and recreates the natural reality 
which man is and which he meets around him. As a first mark of the 
difference between apologetics and dogmatic theology, we may say then 
that the primary task of Christian apologetics is to help characterize 
the Christian Reality in so far as that Reality is known as the Source 
of the universe. This is done primarily by showing in what features 
of the universe the Source of the universe must radically differ from 
it if the Source is to be an adequate one for the universe. In its 
analysis of the universe apologetics uses as its only point of departure 
and evidence the natural being which is the horizon of human life. The 
primary task of dogmatic theology, on the other hand, is to indicate as 
best man can, under the expiicit influence of grace, the interior and 
intimate nature of the Christian God which he alone reveals to us, and 
then to view the reality of man and his world in the specific light of 
this personal revelation. 

The task of apologetics is primarily an analytical one to determine 
the nature of this world based only—or at least systematically only— 
upon the evidence contained 1n the given and discovered existence of 
this universe. The task of dogmatic theology is the personally liberat- 
ing one of trying to appreciate and to witness to the actual presence of 
a Person to persons who are members of the world which apologetics 
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examines. In so far as it can be said with justice that God comes j, 
man in the Incarnation, the discoveries about the nature of man ap; 
the universe which are found in apologetics itself or are derived from 
other natural sources are vital to dogmatic theology. In so far as th 
Source who communicates himself to man is a Person, the existentiy 
spontaneity of personal presence and the freedom of omnipotent loy, 
are the primary controlling factors in what can be communicated anj 
learned. 


It has been said that this is a century in which the historical natuy 
of being is becoming more clearly grasped and understood than 
perhaps any other period of human thought. It has been said that 
have now witnessed the true “junction” of philosophy and history fo 
the first time in history. Man for the first time, we are told, } 
beginning to understand his “essential historicity.” Man, it is sug 
gested, is not merely discovered in a milieu or situation from which he 
can be completely removed and known by abstraction; in truth map 
is the milieu or situation in which he is discovered. The “Copernican 
revolution” in philosophy which is suggested for this century has it 
origin in taking the “simple idea of history” in a really serious way for 
the first time.’ 

Regardless of how far one may be willing to go with the line ¢ 
thought suggested in the last paragraph, no one can deny, it seems t 


us, that it is at least based on a true insight into the nature of huma 


reality. Man is recognized as a full person only when he is recognized 
in his concrete existence. As man “lives, moves, and has his being” } 
is a concrete whole. The concrete existence and givenness, not just ¢ 
himself but of the whole universe, is the first feature of reality whic 
man must admit wherever he looks. Nothing precedes concrete exist 
ence. All abstractions are made from concrete reality and ultimate) 
all meaning takes its origin from concrete reality. 

Man is a person only in his concrete historicity. Because of this fac 
the concreteness of history has a special significance for him. In truth 
man can only be himself in the concrete plenitude of being which the 
term history denotes. As a person, that is, in the integral wholenes 
of his being, man only lives at the level of the concrete. We are usin 
the term history precisely to refer to concrete reality in its wholeness 

To say that man is essentially historical is to say, then, that man a 
a person must always be considered and met in a concrete situation 


"Cf. Pierre Thévenaz, L’Homme et sa Raison. II., pp. 99-120. _ 
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Men are at least partially constituted by the concreteness of their 
jtuations, the historical circumstances of their lives, and men can ex- 
ress themselves as persons only in the concreteness of the free acts of 
their wills within their concretely given historical milieus. The concrete 
exercise of free will—and there is no exercise of free will which is not 
concrete—in its turn helps to determine and constitute the historical 
situations in which men live. Taken at the level in which man actually 
lives his life there is a reciprocal constitutive influence both from man 
to his situation and from his situation to man. 

Historicity, concreteness, and the uniqueness of freely-willed acts are 
of the essence of Christianity. ‘The Christian God is a Person who 
freely decides to express himself to man in so far as man is himself 
aperson. It is even true to say, as it has been said, that in Christ God 
makes himself God-for-man. God does this by making himself a Person 
for man in Christ. This is done by God’s “giving himself a history” 
for man, by God’s expressing himself to man in the only personal mode 
of expression which can understand, that is, in historical, concrete, 
free acts. The love of one person for another is always a concrete act 
and expression; God’s love for man is likewise revealed to man in a 
concrete way. ‘That Way is Christ. Because of its concreteness and 


the fact that, issuing from love, it is freely bestowed, man’s abstract 


thought can in no way that is personally helpful anticipate God’s 
historical revelation of himself. One cannot by abstract deduction 
specify a concrete, personally-revealing free act of God. 

For all these reasons there is a profound sense in which the only 
obligation of man in the coincident realms of revelation and grace is to 
receive what God is pleased to give to him. Revelation and grace are 
certain existential data—they are existential givens—to which man has 
the proper capacity only to bear witness. The act of bearing witness 
is the special act by means of which man is related to the concreteness 
of a reality which is always first given or presented to him. 

Because religion essentially involves a free response to the ultimate 
reality whose existence, by the very fact of its ultimacy, cannot be 
abstract or incomplete, we can see why religion properly has its origins 
and true expression only at the level of man’s concrete life. Every 
act of free will is a concrete act, and on the other hand only an exist- 
entially complete (i.e., concrete) reality can be truly ultimate in the 
sense of having the efficacy necessary to be the sufficient source of all 
dse. Primitive religions may have erred in what they picked as ulti- 
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mate reality, but at least they did not err in picking something which 
was concrete. Briefly then, for reasons which could be developed 
along these lines, the historical nature and the primacy of the concrey 
in all religion worthy of the name can never be denied in any adequay 
theory about religion. Religion is historical. 

To jump immediately from these rather general considerations 
what we have called natural theology or apologetics in Christianity 
let us say that it cannot be denied that, at the level at which man lives 
revelation furnishes an ever-present concretely historical context within 
which natural theology must function. ‘There is a sense in which x 
informed person in any culture historically influenced by Christianity 


can pretend that Christianity does not exist. As an historical influence | 


in the world, whether a person be for or against it, Christian concepts 
have in some sense influenced his being by at least partially constituting 
the concrete situation into which he was born. 

The historical influence of Christianity, however, is not limited to 
the circulation of ideas nor to the concrete shaping of social institutions, 
Coextensive with Christianity is the realm of healing and perfecting 
grace. In the existential presence of this grace, there is nothing to be 
gained by trying to pretend that it does not exist. Again and by much 
the same token, those within the visible Church of God cannot reason- 
ably pretend that God does not freely offer actual grace to all men 
who on external criteria must be said to be “outside the Church.” |; 
is our contention that it is not necessary to deny any of these fact 
about the presence and distribution of grace in order to say that there 
is still a valid and definable area of inquiry called “natural theology.’ 

Not at all to deny that, in Christianity, revealed religion furnishes ar 
ever-present historical context for the investigations of natural theology. 
we still maintain that from a significant formal point of view the ele 
ments of what is called natural theology can be abstracted from their 
full historical context and studied separately. The elements of natural 
theology are all abstracted from the existential givenness of concrete 
reality and so they present true insights into that reality. These ele- 
ments no doubt do not actually exist in abstract isolation, but it maj 


be only in isolation that their full implications can be realized. In) 


many cases it is only the abstract analysis of the concrete which make: 
us more fully appreciate the concrete for what it is. 

Various aspects of historical reality must be given special attentiot 
in an isolated fashon in so far as these aspects furnish answers t0 
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legitimate, specific questions of real, concrete people. Only a concrete 
person can have an intellectual doubt, but, once we respect the person 
for what he is in his concrete fullness, we must respect his honest doubt 
for what the latter is in itself no matter what its kind may be. Even 
what can be called the abstractness of an intellectual doubt is a real 
manifestation of a concrete person. Now the fact of the matter is 
that even for a person who acknowledges himself to live, and who tries 
to live, in the full, historic Christian context, it is possible to have a 
type of intellectual problem which depends for its answer upon what 
can be called “natural theology.” 

Apologetics or natural theology may be the field of theological en- 
deavor in which the concepts and judgments of theists seem to offer 
the greatest rapport and chance for communication with nontheists 
and antitheists, but we must not overlook the fact that the problems of 
natural theology are not automatically excluded by that fact from the 
realm of the practicing Christian life itself. There is frequently a 
“disbeliever” who dwells “within the believer” as well as outside of 
him. Persons who are believers have problems, and some of these 
problems are those which properly fall into the category of natural 
theology or apologetics. The difficulty which many people have in this 
whole matter of the relation of natural theology to revealed religion is 
based upon a confusion between the task of systematic apologetics 
and the task of personal religious conversion. These tasks are really 
quite different. Systematic apologetics or natural theology is an intel- 
lectual discipline which answers certain intellectual problems by the 
employment of certain rational criteria. Religious conversion has such 
intellectual aspects, but it is also much more. Religion as actually 
practiced is the free activity of a person in his concreteness, and so only 
the concreteness of some kind of true personal influence can “turn” 
one towards it. At least to the extent that an intellectual argument 
differs from a person, apologetics differs from true religious conversion. 


Let us make this discussion itself more concrete by giving an example 
of what we take to be an apologetic question which may legitimately 
arise within the life of one who is trying to practice Christianity as a 
revealed religion. Suppose the non-religious friend of such a person 
says. “The trouble with you religious people is that you are all guilty 
of an anthropomorphic wish projection. Because you feel at home 
with what you call God, you blandly say that all other people and 
indeed the universe itself is ‘at home’ only with him. To this I say 
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rubbish!” Any person who is trying to practice the revealed Christian 
i religion may have this problem arise in his life; it need not arise only 
from the jibe of a personal acquaintance. Elements of our society 
are asking this question of Christianity and religion at large. Any 
thinking Christian must be prepared to meet this objection in an open 
and honest manner both within his own life and publicly in the society 
in which he lives. 


How can this external charge or internal worry of anthropomorphism 
best be answered? How can the charge of psychological projection 
_ which is hurled at religion best be met? Such charges can be most 
convincingly met by first showing that the specifically religious feeling 
__ of dependence in man is nothing but the peculiarly human manifestation 
of a basic feature of the total reality which concretely encompasses 
-man and which extends beyond him. The complete personal abandon- 
ment to Another which is the efflorescence of the religious feeling of 
; _ dependence can only be shown to be proper and true for man if it can 
be shown to be based on a truth of reality at large. 


To show this, of course, it is necessary to examine reality at large 
in its own right and for what it is in itself. The intrinsic nature of the 
concrete reality which constitutes man’s world and universe must be 
- discovered. To be convincing, this investigation must bring in no 
evidence or assumptions foreign to the datum of the concrete universe 
as empirically experienced by all men. Even though grace and what 
we call revealed religion exist at this moment in this universe they 

cannot properly be brought into this investigation as evidence—if the 
_ investigation is to bear upon and respect the anthropomorphic question 
as asked. A complete answer to anthropomorphic—projectionist charges 

against Christianity must include explicit references to Christianity as it 
is actually practiced, but some aspects of this answer have a formal co- 
_herence and consistency in their own right apart from the actual pres- 
= of grace. This formal coherence is possible apart from grace and 

revelation just because grace and revelation always presuppose 1 
natural subject of a certain kind to receive them. The study of the 

natural subjects which receive grace, and of their context—which study 

makes no appeal other than to the evidence of the empirical givenness 
of these objects themselves—is the proper domain of natural theology 
apologetics. 

Apologetics, then, must examine concrete reality or being in its uni- 
-versality and firstness. Apologetics will investigate the empirical phe- 
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nomenon of being both as it is discovered immanently within us and 
4s it extends unrestrictedly beyond us. It will try to discover whether 
or not being in both its immanent and transcendent manifestations has 
acommon structure. If being can be shown to have such a structure or 
nature in its own right, and if that nature can be shown to be one of 
insufficiency and dependence upon something of a totally different 
kind from itself, then religion in its basic acknowledgement of depend- 
ence upon Another has been successfully defended in its generic struc- 
ture against the charge of psychological projection. Apologetics by it- 
self alone will at least allow us to say that religion, generically taken, is 
true for man because its basis in being can be shown to extend beyond 
man in the whole range of concrete reality. 

In performing the task which we have just described, apologetics 
will be essentially concerned with the metaphysical analysis and 
structure of being and with the problem of causation. In our age per- 
haps the principal burden which falls upon the shoulders of apologetics 
is that of explicating, justifying, and emphasizing the causal structure 
of reality for our contemporaries. The merely univocal acceptance and 
subsequent rejection of causation in the name of science and progress 
is in many places an identifying characteristic of our times. Not a few 
apologists and theologians, trying desperately to capture the character- 
istic enthusiasms of our day for religion, have been quick to assent to 
the dismissal of causation as an anachronism inherited from the past. 
This dismissal is exercised in the name of science and freedom from 


convention. 

The task of true apologetics is to show that if the concept of causa- 
tion is rationally as arbitrary as many people believe it to be, then the 
concepts of creation and total dependence upon God are rationally 
just as arbitrary, no matter how one may feel about them. The 
doctrine of causation is absolutely necessary for any significant under- 
standing of such central Christian themes as creation, the fatherhood of 
God, and regeneration (i.e., recreation) in Christ. Moreover, the 
concept of causation is absolutely necessary for any rational justification 
that man can make for the meaningfulness of religious discourse. All 
semantic reference to God is ultimately based upon the causal depend- 
ence of this world upon God. If the causal bond between the world 
and God must go, so must all significant discourse about God. 

To promote the understanding of causation in our day, apologetics 
must stress and illustrate causation’s analogical nature and the intimacy 
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of its relations to finite being as being. Above all, the shortcoming; 
: and absurdities of equating the causal concept with but one illustration 
of its operation (such as the impersonal example of a hammer driving 
a nail) must be stressed. The causal concept in its most basic signifi- 
cance is rationally clarifying, but not in a restrictive sense. All the 
nuances of concrete being itself are found in a full consideration of 
er for causation is coextensive with the presence of finite being 
in all its fullness. 


The fact that in Christianity God comes to us, knows our names, and 
- loves us as persons is compelling evidence that we as creatures have 
had given to us a value and autonomy which even God respects as 
BR pursd our own. The most basic and thorough study possible 
of the being which constitutes us as entities is absolutely necessary in 
any adequate theological orientation. Our suggestion is that this 
_ study, which is carried on in the name of apologetics or natural the- 
ology, supplies a background and context for revealed Christianity even 
when this study takes place after the introduction of Christianity into 
the world and under the influence of Christianity in the world. 


It is because God wills to speak to us in our mode of being, that as 
complete an understanding of our mode of being as is possible for us 
is minimal to our appreciation of the Word of God. If God speaks to 
us as Incarnate Lord, which is what Christianity claims, then we can- 

_ not arbitrarily limit God’s power by saying that the being of this world 
supplies the context and setting of God’s most personal revelation of 
himself to man. The maximal understanding of this context which it 
is possible for each person to achieve is a minimal requirement for 
his understanding the free, personal action of God taken within that 
context. The vocabulary of all religious practice and dialogue has its 
origin in man’s experience of this world; even the graceful use of words, 
then, requires the presence of their fullest possible natural significance. 
Grace does not destroy nature; it perfects it. This means that grace 
accepts nature for all that the latter is in itself and that we must in- 
quire into what nature is in itself if we are to recognize the full signifi- 
cance of God’s supernatural gift to us. 


Let us take a case in point. God is Person. God is completely 
what he is; this means that there are no impersonal aspects of him. 
We can love him only as we love a Person and we do not know him 
unless we know him as a Person. God is the ultimate center of liberty 
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ARTHUR A. VOGEL 
and our ultimate liberty is to participate in his Liberty through the 
free and graceful union of our wills with his. 

This description could be developed further, but perhaps we already 
have mentioned enough to fulfil our purpose at the moment. We have 
spoken of God as Person and we have spoken of him as exercising 
ultimate Liberty. God is Person; God is Liberty. It is because no 
man has ever seen God as he is in himself that, as the Gospel according 
to St. John puts it, “the only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he has made him known.” (1.18) The only knowledge which we can 
have of God as a Person is the knowledge which he freely wills to 
reveal to us in the life of his only begotten Son. We can significantly 
know God as a Person only in his revelation of himself, and we have 
previously admitted that God is completely Person. This means that 
any knowledge that man can have of God’s internal nature must 
come from revelation. Such revelation is the special datum of dogmatic 
theology; it cannot rationally be ascertained by natural theology. 


But while denying none of this, we still maintain that for the fullest 
appreciation of what God is and the significance of his revelatory acts 
we must understand that God is also Being. God is the Person who is 
Being, and if our understanding of “Person” when applied to God 
does not include this insight we will be missing the basic dependence 
which we have upon him as a Person. Because God is the Source of 
all things there is one context of our experience—the natural context 
which is empirically evident to all men—in which God must first be 
known to us as Being. The most transcendent and basic feature of 
the reality which man experiences is that of being; consequently “be- 
ing” is the most transcendent and all-inclusive notion which man can 
have. Now “person” as known and experienced by man is a mode of 
being which is constantly threatened by being-which-exists-outside-of- 
himself. That being which transcends man is as truly being as that 
which is immanent within him, which fact is easily secured by the con- 
stant threat which external being can pose to man’s well-being and 
safety. 

Known as Being, God is known as the Person who is objectively 
without threat. He is Person with the substance and stability of Being. 
He is Subject, but he is Subject without the weakness of human sub- 
jects. He is Subject whose subjectivity cannot be vertiginous and un- 
stable. As Being, God himself is seen to furnish his own sufficient 
life as Person. Be- 


reason for the stability and infinite richness of his 
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cause God is Being, we can understand that he is the one Subject o; 
Person who is the sufficient Source of objectivity as well as subjectivity. 
He is Liberty, but we need not fear capricious actions from him, for he, 
as Joseph de Finance has put it, is “liberty which coincides with jts 
norm;” the Liberty which is God is its own content. God’s freedom 
is not one which is subject to empty alternatives or contradictory 
possibilities. 

To have a primary context of being for the minimal use of the 
term “Person” when it is applied to God is to be able to understand 
something of the real strength and significance of God’s speaking to us 
as the Creator, Sustainer, and Redeemer of this world. In this context 
the intimate and concrete dialogue which we are invited to carry on 
with God in the person of Christ—which first-person dialogue is God’s 
intimate revelation of himself to us 


will captivate us more not less, 

Being, as it is known from within in the interiority of conscious 
persons, furnishes unique insights into the nature of reality. The true 
life of man as a person can only consist in his intimate presence or 
dialogue with him who is Person. The Christian revelation is that 
God is Word and Love; this means nothing less than that, ultimately, 
Being is Word and Love. But this also means that Word and Love 
ultimately have the strength and objectivity of Being itself. 

We need to know God with the intensity and unity which is possible 
only between persons, but we must also know him as the fullness and 
strength of Being itself. Our more general knowledge of God as Being 
must never tend to impersonalize our life-giving presence with him as 
he reveals himself to us as Person. In the concreteness of our actual 
being we can be sustained and redeemed only by the concrete Person 
who is the living God, the Source of all life. But because God the 
Person, in his Word and Love, is also the Source of all that is in 
creation, we believe that the being and presence of the external world 
which is independent of man speaks of God in its own way. And we 
believe that God can speak direcily through it. In the singleness of 
their Source we believe that the independent being of the common or 
public world has one contextual relation with the interior being of per- 
sons and subjectivity. There are certain basic criteria of being; these 
criteria lend strength and significance to being whatever may be its 
type and wherever it may be found. These criteria or characteristics 
of created being can be discovered within both personal subjects and 
impersonal objects. While not denying that special insights of truly 
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unique value can be discovered by the special types of analysis which — 
phenomenology and existentialism make of reality, we believe that 
an approach made to the “different worlds” of persons and things — 


scope, will allow in the end for the best mutual enlightenment of “tra- 
ditional” and “existentialist” theology by each other. 


of the interested parties in current philosophical and theological de-— 
bates. It is admitted that there is a type of autonomy found within the 
realms of both the subjective and objective, the private and public 
worlds. It seems to us that, in the end, the best way to let each one 
of these aspects of total reality speak for itself—and for God—is first 
to view each in the analogically common structure of its being. This 
structure characterizes finite being in the latter’s universal extension | 
and indicates its immediate, total dependence upon God. Certainly — 
there can be no alternative to the primacy of the creative and sustain-_ 
ing presence of God for the Christian. This is the one context for all 
else. Once all being is seen to be totally and immediately dependent 
upon God, no area or aspect of being—public or private—can be 
thought of as unimportant or inconsequential in God’s manifestation - 
of himself to us. God will then be known to have the efficacy neces-_ 
sary to speak directly to man in the public, objective events of the 
world as well as in man’s subjective, private experience. God will 
then be known not to be restricted, in revealing himself to man, to the — 
use of only one half of the reality which he creates and sustains. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY > 


By C. Epwarp Hopkin 
e 
Philadelphia Divinity School 
What do you mean by systematic theology? Where does Dr. Tillich 


belong with respect to it? Do we have any such theologians in the 
Anglican Communion? These are questions of the kind many people 


would like to ask, and would ask were they not inhibited by a false | 
sophistication which a spectacular reappearance of theology trails be-— 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 
_ hind it as a comet trails its tail. In order to gain some hold upon truth, the d 
det us rebel against this sophistication, admit our confusion, and ask philo 
on our own behalf, some of these questions. this t 
Priority must be given, of course, to the question, “What do you woul 
_ mean by systematic theology?” This is a better way of asking it than direc 
the form, “What is systematic theology?” because we are here in. cursi 
volved in the floating, elusive medium of language and of man’s us troul 
of language. The French try to pin language down, in accordance esc] 
with their love of the formal and the logical; but we of English culture pose 
_ expect tradition to tell us what we ourselves mean by our own words Bi 
-and actions. This function tradition often fails to perform. Hence jt worl 
‘is that the appropriate wording of the question for us is “What do you | _ state 
mean by systematic theology?” Not only does this form of the query inch 
_ suit our English background better, but it also serves to keep ontological aw 
concepts at bay. as 
The answers to the question are various, but they can be pulled to- 2s 
gether. They revolve, for the most part around two poles, the dog- V 
‘matic and the philosophical. To take the second of these first, it has thec 
become fashonable to refer to a systematic theologian as to one who as f 
ventures into the philosophical context in which theology finds itself day 
at the moment. He may do this only occasionally, in single acts of viev 
_ speculation which never coalesce into a rounded world view beyond Sch 
that already provided by his dogmatic base. and 
Were we to be strict with our terminology, such a one should not be ) 
called a systematic theologian, because his activity does not produce prit 
2 system—only a few isolated excursions into the philosophical context. the 
Yet the term systematic theology, we must confess, is often loosely the 
applied to these merely philosophical expeditions on the part of those im] 
who are primarily dogmatic theologians. log 
At the opposite extreme of philosophical venture is the occasional ! 
genius who primarily produces a metaphysical world view to which he si0 
then accommodates his religious beliefs as best he can. John Scotus wh 
Erigena was such a one in the ninth century, as was Hegel in the nine- mt 
teenth century. This theological philosophy, in which philosophy is He 
the noun and theological the adjective, while it is assuredly systematic, cre 
does not deserve to be called systematic theology. It is philosophy with | 
theological ties. pr 
At this point we must resist a temptation. The temptation is to mi 
suppose that the genuine systematic theologian is somewhere between W 
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the dogmatic theologian who goes on philosophical excursions and the 
ask, philosopher with theological sympathies. Take the philosopher (so 
this thinking would go), strengthen his theological sympathies and you 
would have a systematic theologian. Or, working from the other 


direction, take the dogmatic theologian, extend his philosophical ex- 
in- cursions and you would have, again, a systematic theologian. The 
Ise trouble with this theory is that it loses sight of purpose. We cannot 
Ice escape the fact that a truly systematic theologian is a man with a pur- 
ire pose. He cannot be described without it’s being identified. 


ds Broadly considered, the systematic theologian aims at an integrated 
world view as seen from the standpoint of his religious beliefs. As a 
statement of purpose, this includes the systematic theologian, but it 

includes too much else as well, like an attempted portrait taken with _ 
al a wide-angle lense. A teacher of eschatology also has a warld view 

as seen from the standpoint of his religious beliefs, and so does many 

a moral prophet, but these are not systematic theologians. 

r= When we use the proper portrait lense for a view of our systematic 
theologian, we are able to specify that his world view embraces as much 

0 as possible of the achievements of the so-called secular knowledge of his 

f day. In the case of the Alexandrian Fathers, this involved the world 

f view of the growing school of Neo-Platonism. In the case of the High- 
Scholastics, it made use of the newly acquired metaphysics of Aristotle, 

and of the best of Jewish and Mohammedan philosophy. 

Yet the Alexandrian Fathers and the High-Scholastics were not _ 
: primarily philosophers. Their major effort was theological. Though 

they were quite anxious to use as raw material the latest philosophy of 
their day, their originality consisted in bringing to bear on this the 
implications and disciplines of a religious belief as ordered by a theo- 
logical approach. 

Also, there can be no question but that these theologians were mis- 
sionaries, interested in propagating the gospel. Since they lived at times 
when intellectual endeavor was not separated from the common life as 
much as it is today, the spiritual market was hungry for their product. 
Hence, although they were schoolmasters, they enjoyed a reasonably 
cross-sectioned influence in their respective societies. 

Now we are ready to nail down one or two of those basic principles 
promised by the title of this paper. We can say that the truly syste- 
matic theologian never ceases to be a religious man, even a missionary. 
What distinguishes him from other missionaries is his effort to embrace, 
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as nearly as possible, the totality of contemporary knowledge in }j, 
religiously oriented world view. He differs from the dogmatic theol. 
gian in the totality of his “secular” embrace. By “secular” in this cop, 
text is meant that knowledge of the world and of man’s situation in the 
world which is arrived at without conscious dependence upon religious 
belief. 

To recapitulate, we can say that the systematic theologian produce 
a theologically oriented, systematic world view. He is a philosophe; 
secondarily, but a theologian primarily. In his system, theology is th: 
master and philosophy is the servant. 


So far we have attempted to say what we mean by the term system. 


atic theologian as our attention is focused on the relationship which jt | 


implies between theology and philosophy. We had noted above, hov- 
ever, that the term revolves around two poles, the dogmatic and the 
philosophical, and we looked first at its motion around the philosophical 
pole. Now we must return to the dogmatic pole and decide on certain 
criteria there. 

When we speak of systematic theology we do not mean merely ; 
world view as illuminated by certain random dogmas of Christianity, 
We also mean a world view as organized around a system of dogmas, 
taken in some kind of order and exhibited in something like a complete 
whole. In other words, while not every dogmatic theologian is a 
systematic theologian, nevertheless, by this criterion, every systematic 
theologian is a dogmatic theologian, even though his interest may be 
more apologetic than didactic. 

Here is where we may have to eliminate Clement of Alexandria from 
consideration and begin hesitatingly with Origen. Furthermore, when 
we put together the requirement of a total and systematic world view 
in both the theological and the philosophical areas we are making such 
high demands as to reduce the number of systematic theologians in 
the history of Western Christianity to a very few indeed. 

An orderly and total exhibit of Christian dogma able to serve 
systematic theology was first achieved in the West in the twelfth century 
by Peter Lombard. That is not to say that logical totality did not 
make a decent beginning in the ancient period, but it is to say that its 
development was rudely set back by the barbarian invasions before it 
was sufficient for systematic use. The creeds were not, properly speak- 
ing, a system of dogmas. They were merely partial dogmatic state- 
ments aimed at specific controversies as these arose. Indeed it may be 
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maintained that the only extensive theological writing of the ancient 


period which was not aimed at specific controversies was the writing 
of catechisms chiefly with a didactic purpose. Even St. Augustine’s 
Enchiridion falls into this category. His De Doctrina Christiana has 
more to do with pedagogic method than with content. 

Remembering that we are now thinking of the orderly layout of 
Christian dogma in sufficient completeness to serve as a base for 
systematic theology, we can reasonably generalize that the ancient 
literature did not produce this. Hence it is that Origen’s De Principiis 
stands out in contrast with most of the theological literature of that 
era as an excursion into the structural as well as the philosophical 
ambitions of systematic theology. That the Christian West might have 
returned to this task in a prolongation of the age of the Fathers, had 
it not been set back by the barbarians, is indicated by the fact that 
the East achieved a high level of systematics in John of Damascus in 
the eighth century. 

As it was, Western culture, as well as its political structure, was 
destroyed in the fifth century. The Church was committed by external 
circumstance to the performance of the rudimentary tasks of a school- 
mistress. ‘The monastic movement, as one of the institutional instru- 
ments for this task, was also a sort of factory system for reproducing 
the opinions of the Fathers, especially their commentaries on Holy 
Scripture. 

This beating down of intellectual structures in the West had its good 
and its bad effects. On the side of the good, it lengthened the time dur- 
ing which the Church lived by the ground of Scripture, and of Scripture 
meditated upon by the Fathers. This retardation of theological con- 
struction and prolongation of Scriptural verbalizing may, for all we 
know, have made possible the rapid intellectual expansions of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries without unmanageable divisions of 
thought within the Church. 

On the side of evil we can, by hindsight, regret that the Eucharistic 
controversies of the ninth and eleventh centuries were decided by the 
political and administrative powers in the Church deprived of a suffici- 
ently equipped theological leadership. Ratramnus, Rabanus Maurus, 
Berengarius, and even Pope Gregory VII stood too much theologically 
alone to prevent the categorical position called transubstantiation from 
being adopted and enforced officially, in spite of the continuance 
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through at least the fourteenth century of a variety of responsible 
opinion on the subject. 


Likewise, a healthier stance with respect to the ancient speculations 
about purgatory would probably have resulted from a developed 
systematic theology in the West at an earlier date. St. Augustine had 
reflected this speculation without committing himself to any firm 
position about it which could serve as a basis for administrative cop. 
cerns on the part of the Church. Only the sudden destruction of 
culture, preventing the development of a systematic theology, made 
possible the practice of the sale of indulgences. 


Again, we may look to the history of the Eastern Church for jn. 
struction, where Christianity lived in continuing contact with Byzantine 
culture. There the doctrine of transubstantiation was formally promul- 
gated only in the seventeenth century at a time when the Eastem 
Church was looking toward the West. The doctrine of purgatory was 
adopted only in vague terms corresponding to ancient Scriptural in- 
terpretation. A similar chance to work out its theology in the context 
of a continuing culture would almost certainly have had similar ad- 
vantages in the Western Church, and might very well have produced a 
reformation free of the catastrophic rupture from which we now suffer, 

However, as the life of the Church in the West unfolded in the actual 
course of events, such systematic theology as had been initiated was 
brutally ended after St. Augustine, not to be resumed on any large 
scale until the twelfth century. With (1) the revival of learning in the 
twelfth century, (2) the development of schools into higher-level 
centers of instruction and (3) the awakening of speculation, the ma- 
terials and cultural activities capable of producing a systematic the- 
ology were present once again. Collections of commentaries on Scrip- 
_ ture were certain, under these circumstances, to lose their monopoly 
and to have to compete with theological interpretation topically ar- 
ranged. 


A great impulse in the direction of topical discussion was provided 
by Abelard’s Sic et Non, which asked questions calling for some sort 
of overall view and passing from the discussion of biblical passages 
into the discussion of topics. As though in response to this impulse, 
Peter Lombard’s four books of Sentences rearranged Scriptural com- 

mentary into a topical order in which the whole Christian faith was 

elucidated under the major headings of God, Creation, Incarnation 
Sacraments and Eschatology. 
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Qn this ordered and total base was erected the world view so fre- 
quently referred to as the Scholastic Philosophy, or as the Thomistic 
Synthesis. For our purposes we should be dissatisfied with these terms. 
a so far as the product was a philosophy it was philosophy religiously 
yiewed and illumined. In so far as it was a synthesis it was not a mere 
dilution. It cannot properly be called Thomistic, because it was not 
solely the work of St. Thomas Aquinas. It was the work of a religious 
society employing a vigorous educational method and motivated by the 
threat of an alien metaphysics which had invaded that world with too 
great a power to be rejected. Aquinas merely stood above Alexander 
Halles, Bonaventura and the other Masters, in thoroughness, daring 
and ability and hence in influence, and so lent his name to the move- 


ment. 

Here we have systematic theology with all its features present. We 
may admire it, or we may be critical of it, as we consider it well done 
or badly done. That is not the point. We have not scanned that 
millenium of theological development in order to distinguish good 
systematics from bad systematics. We have tried to find out, in terms 
of fleshly examples, what we mean by systematic theology at all. 

If we mean by it a religiously based world view which is total not 
only with respect to its metaphysics but also with respect to its Christ- 
ian dogmatics, then we must wait, in the West, for the thirteenth cen- 
tury, resting upon the developments of the twelfth-century renaissance 
and, even more deeply, upon earlier collections of biblical commentaries. 

Yet the thirteenth century may, in this respect, be a Jast as well as 
a first. Not only is it the first to produce in the West a systematic 
theology in such completeness from the point of view of its dogmatic 
foundation, it may also be the last century to produce such a complete 
systematic theology from the point of view of its philosophical ma- 
terials. Before the rise of modern science, philosophy embraced the 
physical as well as the metaphysical descriptions of our human situa- 
tion. Man’s knowledge of the physical universe and of his own nature 
was sufficiently simple and categorical to be included within the scope 
of philosophical description. Therefore, a systematic theology, like a 
systematic philosophy, could embrace both God and matter, both meta- 
physics and physics, both concept and event, both person and thing. 

In the modern period, on the other hand, secular investigation has 
split in two. The discipline of philosophy and the discipline of the 
sciences have withdrawn so far from each other that the gulf which 
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keeps them apart is as wide and deep as that which separates either of 
them from the religious discipline. Philosophy, reasserting jts own 
critical methods, has plunged into the problems of the nature and valid. 
ity of knowledge, and into a renewed exploration of the subject-objec 
frontier. In contrast, the physical sciences have carefully avoided this 
type of criticism in order to garner the rich harvest produced by the 
experimental method. Thus, one cannot speak of a single, secular 
world view today. 


It follows from this fact that any systematic theology produced jp 
our time cannot be all-embracing in secular content, however complet 
it may be in its theological foundations. Such a secularly partial by 
theologically whole systematics we have in the work of Dr. Tillich, jj 
which full account is taken of Christianity’s answers to the question; 
uncovered by Philosophy’s existential approach, even to the point ¢ 
providing an ontology, but in which the physical sciences are recognized 
only as a parallel discipline, as though their results were irrelevant, 


Let us defer until later any attempt at a critique of this situation, 
Our purpose now is to show that a complete systematic theology ha 
been a rare phenomenon indeed throughout the entire history of Christ- 
anity. To be complete on its dogmatic side, it awaited a painstaking 
development on the part of the Christian Community, which was de. 
layed even longer in the West by the barbarian invasions. Yet to 
be complete on its secular side, it presumes a sufficiently simple and 
integrated secular world view which is no longer available to it. 

Such a single philosophy has struggled for some sort of existence in 
the West since the break-up of the thirteenth-century system. De 
cartes seemed to offer a unified world view with which the Christias 
Faith might be integrated, and so did Hegel, but neither of these sys- 


tems has withstood the critical attacks which they evoked. At the 
moment, the secular outlook offers no fundamental hope of integration | 
among its various disciplines. Therefore, contemporary systematt; 
theology must either be an attempt on the part of religion to exchange | 
illuminations with the physical sciences, or an attempt to exchange il 
luminations with the philosophical disciplines. It cannot be both at 
once. Dr. Tillich’s systematic theology, as we have said, is the second 
of these two. 

With a complete systematic theology turning out to be such a diff- 
cult achievement—possible only under special conditions, and therefore 
so rare—it is sensible to relax our criteria. If, for instance, we allow 
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the word complete to mean thematic, instead of total, then we see 

the beginning of systematic theology in the Jogos doctrine of the Fourth 

Gospel and in the cosmic outlook of St. Paul. St. Irenaeus’ theme of 
God’s becoming man in order to redeem even the physical creation 
may be considered an embryonic systematic theology. St. Augustine 
made immense contributions to systematics around many master 
themes, the meaning of history and the theory of knowledge being two 
which come quickly to mind. We can, also, by this thematic kind of 
wholeness, include the Medieval Realists with St. Anselm at their head. 

In the modern period, German Protestant theology was systematic 
in so far as it employed either Kantian or Hegelian philosophical 
idioms as means of extending Protestant dogmatics into a world view. 
Anglican theology, also, has had its systematic moments. It has focused 
on a recovery of the ancient creation-Incarnation theme; but it em- 
braced the outlook of both the physical and the historical sciences as 
German Protestant theology did not. 

Let us return now to purpose, because if we are to pass from a defi- 
nition of systematic theology to an appraisal of it we can do so only 
from the standpoint of its purpose. We had said, in a general way, that 
the great systematic theologians have always been missionaries, inte- 
rested in propagating the gospel. We should now add that they do 
this through the medium of systematic theology because a certain need 
exists, not only because they are of that temperament. This need 
arises out of the changing times through which the Christian Com- 
munity lives. 

There are two conditions, both of them hypothetical, under which the 
changing times would make no difference. If, in the first place, the 
Christian Religion were purely a product of the times it could change 
effortlessly with the times. In the second place, and at the opposite ex- 
treme, if the changing times made no difference then Christianity would 
be so exclusively transcendent as to be abstracted from the times. 

But Christianity does not enjoy either of these immunities. On the 
one hand, it is not, like philosophy or any of the branches of natural 
knowledge, a mere product of society’s hard work toward those ends. 
It is something given to society as though from an alien source, so 


much so that society reacts and employs the cross to crucify the Christ 
whom God gave to the world. 
On the other hand, this outside and alien, this transcendent quality 
of Christianity does not abstract it from the times. It rather makes 
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it more timely than the times. It 1s even more aware than is society 
of the advance of spring or the coming of winter. In personal living 
no situation is too coarse for the promise of the divine love, nor to 
genteel for the threat of hell. Thus, though it is not of the world 
it is, in its own redeeming sense, more worldly than the world. 

Because Christianity is this kind of religion, its adherents are mu 
affected by the changing times. Not all of the problems arising from 
this situation are properly the concern of systematic theology, but , 
few are. These may be seen either as problems of the individual be. 
liever or as problems of the Church. In either way of looking at them, 
those problems which are the concern of systematic theology relate tp 
the current view of reality and to the idiom in which it is expressed. 

Nothing in the Bible indicates that the members of the Kingdom ha 
a different view of everyday reality than had the ungodly, except re. 
ligiously. The godly saw this world as God-derived, God-directed and 
God-redeemed, but otherwise it looked the same to them as to anyone 
else. Therefore the problem of belief remained a problem of belief 
and of application. It did not turn into a problem of idiom about the 
world of natural knowledge. In the area of the application of belie 
there is much conflict in the Bible, but there is no conflict about the 
language in which natural knowledge was expressed. 

That is to say that the trees and the woods, the Spirit and the 
matter, were called by their customary names irrespective of whether 
the speaker was or was not one of the brethren. In order to shift your 
attitude of belief, in order to change your mind toward Christ, you did 
not have to learn a special language about life situations, either me- 
terial or spiritual. The world would not crucify you because you had 
begun to propagate some unaccustomed theory about the woods and 
the trees. It would crucify you because you had begun to ac 
out a religious attitude toward the common existence which you shared 
with all your contemporaries, and about which you used the same de- 
scriptive language as they. 

This principle, that the distinction between the true and the false in 
religion is not to be expressed by any mere descriptive language about 
the common experience, is a principle to which the ancient Church 
was alive. As the Church expanded from the Palestinian culture into 
the Hellenistic cultures, and as she survived successive philosophic 
competitions, she seemed ready to adopt the changed idioms of the 
changed places and times, provided only that the religious experiences 
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precipitated in the Scriptures should be truly preserved when stated 
in these different idioms. 

That was not always easy, nor were the results universally satisfy- 
ing. To define what we would now call the “existential” statements of 
the Bible in terms of the conceptual statements of the Hellenistic phi- 
losophies, and still to preserve all the values of the original, is impos- 
sible of perfect achievement. The dogmas embodied in the ecumenical 
creeds are fixations of language whereby the Church acknowledged that 
the operation required controls at critical points. 

Nevertheless, the principle was preserved, and both the Greek and 
the Latin Fathers not only freely but also enthusiastically used the 
descriptive languages of their respective cultural worlds in proclaim- 
ing the gospel. In so doing, they were producing the stuff of systematic 
theology, even when they did not produce systems. 

As the Church’s living contact with a cultural environment is suffici- 
ently sustained to acquire a disciplined and ordered grasp of that 
culture, then the stuff of systematic theology integrates into a systematic 
theology in the full sense of the word; but never should this system de- 
part in purpose from that of the stuff out of which it is made. That 
purpose is the statement of the Christian belief in the common de- 
scriptive idiom of the time and place which happens to be its environ- 
ment at the moment. 

This means that systematic theology serves religion as its end. With- 
out this service, religion would be handicapped by the constant shifts 
of linguistic and philosophic outlooks of the various environments in 
which it lives. We have already noted two errors into which Western 
Christianity fell through having to dogmatize without the benefit of a 
sufficiently developed systematic theology to guide it. In both these 
cases, when culture was regenerated in the thirteenth and succeeding 
centuries these fixations of dogma, too soon arrived at, were problems 
rather than sources of strength. 

Not only must systematic theology serve the Church, to keep her 
corporately away from erratic positions, it must also serve the indi- 
vidual believer, in making clear to him what is specific about Christian 
belief in contrast with that whch is a mere change in the common world 
view. St. Augustine had this task to perform when the collapse of 
Roman culture brought Christianity under attack in the field of the 
philosophy of history. The thirteenth-century Scholastics had this 
task to perform in the face of the philosophic upheaval produced by 
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contact with the Mohammedans and the new Aristotle. The eigh- 
teenth-century apologists had it to do again with the spread of philo. 
sophic scepticism. In the nineteenth century the problems arose 
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from 
Darwin’s discoveries and from the application of scientific, historical 


criticism to the documents of Scripture. In the mid-twentieth century 
the task seems to center on that philosophic revolt and exploration 
which is called existentialism. 


In all these cases, it has been the type of activity which we have 
identified as systematic theology (whether complete or not) which ha: 
helped both the Church and the individual to make the transfer oj 
descriptive idiom. With this view of its purpose we can judge it 
functioning. 

The typical frustrations suffered by systematic theology spring 
partly from its own temptations, but partly also from the side of the 
Church which employs the systematic theologian. Both sources of 
frustration are linked to a false desire to make Christianity immune to 
temporal changes. We had noted, above, that because Christianity 
must be lived in the world it cannot enjoy that immunity from the 
world’s movements. 


Yet the Church tries to buy such an immunity through a retreat into 
the transcendent and, so to speak, alien quality of Christianity. Dog- 
matic rationalism has been a characteristic defense both of Catholic 
and of Protestant orthodoxies, especially since the seventeenth century. 
By dogmatic rationalism is here meant the isolation of a few major 
premises from their contexts, so that an oversimplified logic may pre- 
vail in the description of religious belief. In Catholic theology it takes 
the form of syllogisms about God and the Church. In Protestant 
theology it takes the form of syllogisms about God and the Bible. In 
both Catholicism nd Protestantism there is much truth. The error lies 
rather in what is not said than in what is said. The premises selected 
are too few. 

This ecclesiastical tendency was largely overruled in the ancient 
period by the still-vivid sense of the decisive activity of God, the 
continued threat of persecution, the more insistent intermingling of 
death with life and the deep-cutting changes which ancient society was 
undergoing. Even during the medieval span in the West the tendency 
to rational simplification could not prevent intellectual exchanges with 
Mohammedan culture, the absorption of Aristotle’s metaphysics and, 
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as late as the fifteenth century, a desire on the part of the Pope for 
scholarly corrections to the text of the Vulgate. 


But the positive attitudes were not to last. However we may list — 
the religious and historical causes, fear destroyed intellectual outreach’ 
after the Reformation. To this period belongs the peak of the effort 
on the part of the Catholic Church to use a once-vigorous Scholastic- © 
ism as a merely frozen instrument of defense, and on the part of Pro- 
testantism to shift from reform to fragmentation and rigid dissent. 
This defensive stance of modern Christianity is sadly in contrast with — 
the aggressive manner in which the ancient Mediterranean world was | 
won. Among other things, there seems now to be lacking that sense of © 
the beneficent activity of God, except among evangelists upon whom 
the systematic theologians are apt to look with a degree of critical — 
suspicion and who, in their turn, sometimes disdain theology. 

Nor does systematic theology, when it has its chance, consistently — 
correct this weakness. Systematic theologians, also, are tempted to — 
buy an immunity for Christianity which it cannot rightly have. Where-— 
as, the organized Church retreats into the transcendent for defense, 
systematic theology retreats into the immanent for defense. The syste- 
matic theologian is so anxious to remove all unnecessary linguistic and 
descriptive differences between the believing and the unbelieving — 
worlds that he removes some of the differences of belief itself. This is 
a hazard of the profession, a specialist’s temptation, just as dogmatic 
rationalism is the Church administrator’s temptation. Most of the 
weaknesses which we, by hindsight, so easily see in St. Thomas Aquinas — 
are those which spring from his being too much a child of his age, 
an age which exaggerated the power of discursive reasoning. 


By the same token, systematic theology as we have it today would © 
be exceptional if its weaknesses did not turn out to be those of a too 
great accommodation to the prevailing temper. We cannot see our- © 
selves as clearly as our religious descendants will see us, but the ex- 
perience of history teaches us that we, too, are inclined to lose the > 
specifics of belief in an eager accommodation to our own times. We, _ 
also, must study the nature of belief itself rather than merely the — 
language in which the belief is expressed. In our own day, as well as 
in the past, it is apt to be the theologian who speaks rather than God 


who does the speaking through him. This is another way of saying 
that we, no less than our forvears, find it easier to be a Church of © 
scribes than of prophets and priests speaking with authority. 
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To be sure, the intrusion of belief raises genuine theological questions. 
To be sure, the theologian—especially the systematic theologian—mus 
be free to work on that difficult edge between the Bible’s statements 
of God and the manner in which the statements are made; but the 
very difficulty of the problem should make it clear that religion as 
man-created endeavor is a myth in the bad sense of the word. Only the 
God-myth, in which God does his own speaking and his own self-proy- 
ing to whom he wills, is worth the human response. 

We learn this lesson not only from religious history but also from 
contemporary science and philosophy. When philosophy attempts to 
find some ground for certainty by the procedure called phenomenology, 
it treats the idea of general knowledge, which is presupposed in the 
physical sciences, as enjoying only a hypothetical validity. More 
strictly, it treats this idea as imaginary unless verified by a rigorous 
philosophical critique, and that may or may not be possible.’ Now this 
does not mean that the phenomenologist asks the physical scientist to 
suspend operations until the fundamental idea of general knowledge is 
validated. It does not even mean that the physical scientist feels 
guilty or inferior. He goes right on applying his own type of critical 
method and producing his own kind of results. 

Here, then, are two disciplines, those of phenomenology and of the 
physical sciences. They cannot be blamed if either of them is to work 
successfully. Each survives only at the price of remaining distinct 
from the other. Yet they co-exist and, presumably, would be ready 
to exchange contributions if, at some future time, such an exchange 
might appear to be fruitful. This means that a single world view is not 
available in the mid-twentieth century.” Yet, with this broken view, 
intellectual explorations are in progress through the applications of 
distinct criteria and disciplines. Is this not also true with the discipline 
of religion? If religion—with its own criteria centered around belief, 
revelation, prayer, moral behavior and worship—does not enjoy valid- 
ation either from the physical sciences or from philosophy, it, like they, 
has its own validations arising from its own experience. 

These validations need constant checking and correcting. Since 
they refer to the most difficult area of the human situation, the religious 
criteria are the most difficult to apply; which is another way of saying 


7See Husserl, Edmund; Cartesianische Meditationen, I Meditation. 

*Dr. Tillich’s defense of ontology against the attacks of the logical positivists il- 
7 lustrates the gap across which the disciplines converse. See his Systematic Theology, 
I, p. 231. _ 
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are the business of theology. Whcn this process takes care to function 
jn terms of the best contemporary learning, it produces the stuff of | 
systematic theology. But this rechecking and restating must never be 7 
a blending, in the sense of a loss by religion, of its own criteria. 

Dr. Tillich discusses the problem very ably in the introductory pages _ 
of his Systematic Theology* and offers his principles of correlation and 
ultimate concern as the procedural answers. Correlation is the in- | 
volvement, for apologetic purposes, with the most significant con- 
temporary philosophy, while ultimate concern identifies religion as 
distinct from the disciplines with which it is thus correlated. It is not 
the business of this paper to try to specify when, in Dr. Tillich’s own — 
work, these procedures have become a mere blend or when they have — 
been so well done as to preserve Christianity’s distinctness as a disci- 
pline for truth. The systematic theologian’s task is extremely difficult. 
His critics need to be careful and humble before they judge. 

We have seen enough, however, to realize that man, of his own 
efforts, has never really possessed a whole knowledge of himself and of 
his situation. He has, from time to time, held whole views enthusiasti- 
cally, but has never continued to find them satisfactory. What progress 
he has made has been achieved piecemeal. He has made it through less 
ambitious, partial disciplines which live side by sde. In so far as_ 
systematic theology is also a human endeavor, it too makes a genuine 
contribution when it retains its own discipline distinctly. It helps re- 
ligion to function in faithful and hopeful coexistence with the non-re-_ 
ligious disciplines of the time. In so far as it is a God-directed action, 
it will speak not only with the time but to the time. It will have a good 
influence upon the Church, and what it has to say will be identifiable 


with the message of Scripture, 


Vol. I, pp. 3-15. 
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CURRENT OBJECTIONS TO NATURAL LAW THEORY 


IN ETHICS. 
By Wirrorp O. Cross 

The University of the South 


One of the hoary persistencies of ethical reflection in Western Culture 
is the moral theory of Natural Law. It is true that both the term and 
the methodology of Natural Law have been abused and misused, 
Natural Law has been used to blanket many ethical enormities. The 
subjective subtleties of rationalization and ideology have swept it 
along in their tides of special interest. For instance, it has been used 
to justify slavery, to condone segregation of races, to excuse the ex- 
_ploitation of the proletariat, and to further sexual irresponsibility. 
Often it has been the devil’s advocate for sheer obscurantism, 

Many modern ethical writers therefore discard the term as either 
dangerous or of no value. This attitude is understandable when one 
finds Natural Law used as a kind of exorcism to avert any sort of 
approach to population control or to prevent surgical therapy in 
certain cases of pregnancy. ‘The uses of Natural Law ethic often seem 
to end in an uncharitable legalism. 
1. Objections from Biblicalists. 

Within Christian ethics objections to the introduction of Natural 
Law methodology often spring from self-styled Biblical Theologians. 
To them ethics depends upon the will of God made manifest in Holy 
Scripture. This position is discoverable in pietistic, fundamentalist 
circles, but also in the more subtle Neo-fundamentalism of Barthianism. 
In either case the claim is made that God has given to man a clear di- 
vine imperative in His Word. Ethical problems are to be solved either 
by Biblical texts or by a moral understanding drawn from the de- 
veloping ethical enlightenment of the entire Biblical experience. 
Natural Law, which is a methodology of arriving at the solution of 
some ethical problems by resort to reason and reflection, is regarded 
by proponents of scriptural ethics, or revealed morality, as a paganizing, 


humanizing, watering-down effort to evade the clear imperative of the 
Word and to introduce philosophical and classical ethical components. 
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Man, in this theory, is too far fallen, too debased, to offer any light upon 
his own moral problems. 


>, Phenomenological Existentialism. 


Most existentialist objections to Natural Law theory are really pro- 
tests against any form of generalized ethics. They go back generically 
to Kierkegaard’s treatment of the moral predicament of Abraham when 
commanded to slay his son. A generalized ethic says to all men, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” Abraham’s revelatory compulsion was ethically murder, 
but in the light of his personal vision the deed would not be murder but > 
holy sacrifice. This revelation was authentic for Abraham though 
contrary to generalized moral principles. If then the sacrifice of Isaac 
was an authentic act for Abraham, of what value are universal moral 
prescriptions and principles? At the critical point of moral decision 
issues are personal, vocational and unique. Ethical decisions are indi- 
vidualistic. Generalized ethic is unauthentic for the unique person in— 
his special situation. Ethics, as a science, can deal only with the 
general, with essences and concepts and abstractions, and can give no | 
key to decisions in the heat of particular circumstances. There can be © 
no human morality; there can only be a personal morality. Ethics | 
must needs deal with universal man, but since this creature of the 
reason does not exist, since man “has no essence,” Natural Law ethic 
can point merely to the scarecrows of disembodied abstractions. 
Generalized morality, based on some concept of “the nature of man” 
is unauthentic for nominalistically conceived persons in their unique- 
ness. 


3. Antinomianism 

Existentialism is, of course, a special case of Antinomianism, but — 
since there are differences between Existentialism and the wider cate-— 
gory of anti-morality separate treatment avoids confusion. Antino- 
mianism has always held some sort of lease in the Christian tradition 
and its hoary history indicates that it may embrace some sort of truth. 
There are traces of it in the Epistle to the Galatians and in Montanism. 
Perhaps its most articulate apostle was Joachim of Flora. He con- 
ceived Christianity as flowering into an Age of the Spirit during which 
all Law is done away and the spontaneity of charismatic guidance in- 
forms the conduct of all Christian men. The central teaching of Joa- 
chim rested upon the dictum that the letter killeth but the Spirit giveth 
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life. His notion of the “spiritual man,” later developed by the Frati. 
celli, the non-conventual Franciscans, is certainly the epitome of the 
type of Christian character envisaged as the fruit of ascetical devotion, 
Some heritance from Joachim passed into the Reformation Sects, 
particularly the Familists, who inspired, in part, the rise of Quakerism, 
breeding the doctrine of the Inner Light. Through various sectarian 
movements, shafts of this light penetrated American frontier religion 
with its final development of the conversion experience as the plinth of 
moral regeneration. Pietists of this dynamic movement, whether ney 
light Presbyterians or new side Congregationalists, or the later Metho- 
dists, always attacked their more conservative brethren for indulging 
in “moral preaching.” The hurricane climate of the wind of the Spirit 
was a gusty emotionalism revealing a hidden Antinomianism, coupled 
sometimes with a curious legalism about the minutiae of morality. 


4. Irrationalism 


Since any Natural Law theory of ethics holds that the essence of 
Natural Law is to be found both in ethical principles which may be 
discovered by reason and in the personal moral problems of conscience 
which can be solved by reflection, any espousal of irrationalism mili- 
tates against the use of reason in ethics. Modern irrationalism trickles 
into culture from springs as divergent as the Facist theory of residual 
drives, the Freudian theory of the unconscious, and the Marxist theory 
of ideology. There are currently, also, less intellectually respectable 
theories promulgated by theologians in order to brew some sort of 
soteriological voodooism in the jungle which irrationality creates. 

Pareto, who was the source of a great deal of Fascist mentality and 
apologia, taught that man is motivated by residual drives. Hitler 
made this theory concrete in the phrase “blood and soil.” Man is 
driven by inbuilt drives which determine his actions. These compul- 
sions must be steered by an elite who hold in their hands the means of 
mass persuasion. 

The formula of Marxism is strikingly similar to its counter-revolu- 
tionary analogue. In this theory the primary interests of men are al- 
ways economic, but man has learned the art of translating the raw urge 
of survival and accumulation into ideologies that mask and justify his 
aggression. Morality, philosophy, art and culture in general are ideo- 
logies that bedeck and cover the exploitation of the proletariat. This 
perhaps had some truth in the gilded, Wagnerian culture of the nine- 
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teenth century upper classes. A corrupting element of hypocrisy, ac- 
cording to Marx, underlies all the pretensions of philosophy, poetry and 
pty. This class-inspired deception may extend, as the Lysenko inci- 
dent revealed, even to science, which may be betrayed by decadent 
motives. Natural Law, accordingly, is a class-structured manifestation, 
supporting the rights of property and shoring up certain middle-class 


conceptions of human rights and liberties and justifying the doctrine 
of enlightened self-interest. It is the enemy of that human decency 
which would release the worker from his chains. All men, save the 
realistic Marxist seer, are made irrational by ideologies which are but 
excuses for exploitation. 

The Freudian contribution to irrationality is somewhat paradoxical. 
Freudian technique is the starkest of rationalisms for its clinical therapy 
depends upon a skilled leading out of the irrationality of the uncon- 
scious, into the light of the rational mind, those hidden impulses that 
cause mental conflict. Freudianism promises to render the ieintionel 
rational. It contributes, nevertheless, to current irrationality by putting 
emphasis upon the unconscious elements in all human thinking. It— 
asserts that the dynamism of men springs from the irrational world of 
the unconscious. It sees every man as a source of incipient anarchy and 
chaos. It regards all cerebration as rationalization. Freudianism has 
thus contributed to a cautious estimate of the logical validity of the hu- 
man reason. Its emphasis upon the period of infancy as formative and 
determining reduces human culture to elaborations of sessilistic ex- 
periences. Its reductionism leads it to say that poetry is oral libido 
grown adult, the sucking of pleasant sounds and words. Despite the 
inherent rationalism of Freudian clinical technique, it has contributed 
prodigiously to current irrationalism. 


5. Criticism of these Sources of Rejection. 


Biblical theologians reject Natural Law theory because they regard 
the Divine Law as a sufficient guide. This rejection ranges from 
Catholic Neo-Augustinianism to Bible-belt Fundamentalism. Funda- 
mentalists, for instance, insist that the Bible is the sole clue to the 
solution of moral problems, but in the case of their attitude towards 
alcoholic beverages Fundamentalists make a bow to scripture and 
then proceed to develop a Natural Law morality in terms of conse- 
quences. Mencken for instance described Prohibition as the work of 
peasants who feared that if they became drunk they would beat their 
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women and slay their cattle. To take another illustration, the pre. 


scriptions against usury written by Prophets and Law-makers involving 
the land-holding concepts of Hebrews in the seventh century before ou; 
era are with serious difficulty made law for banking procedures in this 
century. The basic principles of Amos and Deuteronomy survive byt 
their concrete implementation in laws of mortgage and interest js jp. 
deed another matter. The struggle of certain well-meaning men to 
found a Biblical Commonwealth in Massachusetts resulted in persecu- 
tion, in class injustice, in tyranny and exploitation. 


There is little danger that Biblicalism will be seriously advanced as 
a moral theory for our age, but current or phenomenalistic Existential- 
ism presents a more compelling theory. There are as many existential- 
isms as there are existentialists, variegating from the passionate ro- 
manticism of Kierkegaard to the profundities of Heidegger and Sartre, 
However, the nub of Existentialist criticism of generalized ethics lies 
in the claim that man has no real essence and that he makes his “es- 
sence” by his decisions. This doctrine is attractive because it is an 
absurd way of underlining the fact that people are persons. It is a 
welcome anodyne to the anonymity of “Togetherness.” Nevertheless 
it is a kind of metaphysical Beatnikism. 

Man is not merely a flowing current of individualistic “stream of 
consciousness.” As an animal he is capable of being typed and classified. 
When a woman discovers that she is pregnant she announces that she 
is going to have a baby. Her confidence may be shocking to nominal- 
ists but it does not greatly disturb people of common sense who know 
empirically that man produces his kind. And if there is kind, or type, 
there is structure. If there is structure it must be true that man has 
a recognizable essence. It is not to be denied that the human species 
is plastic and great divergencies exist. Nevertheless the word “man” 
means something in objective reality that can be experienced. 

Preoccupied by the need to stress the uniqueness of the human 
person, Existentialists have overlooked the relationships that are known 
classically as potentiality and act, substance and accident. The terms 
are not indispensable, but the facts that lie behind classical reflection 
are obvious enough. There is such a thing as a human substratum of 
structure, both physical and psychic, out of which human personality 
flowers. This human substratum of anatomy and psychic organization 
is capable of stretch, but without this substance to make decisions man 
could not create his essence by decision. Kierkegaard, in comparing 
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what ethics calls murder with a holy compulsion to sacrifice, projected 
his case study into the mists of Hebrew patriarchal legend. Rewrite 
this case about a surburbanite father who receives mystical compulsions 
to kill his son and perhaps the romantic machinery of angels and a ram 
caught in a thicket can be replaced with psychiatrists and policemen. 

Certainly any moral problem is always unique in its circumstances, 
and extremely personal. But it is always solved by bringing to bear 
upon the moral situation values which are forged by society and which 
are capable of generalization and abstraction. No man’s conscience, 
however internalized, is altogether unique, for the conscience is born 
of the social order. Otherwise values would be incommunicable. Man 
would be a moral isolot. 

Existentialism rightly cries up the moral responsibility of the indi- 
vidual. This is not new. The autonomy of the individual conscience 
is a mossy axiom of moral theology. Moral decisions must be the 
authentic integration of personal values. But the authenticity of 
personal values is judged, measured, estimated by its sources in the 
norms of social or generalized authenticity. No moral decision is 
ever made in a vacuum. Man’s sense of values begins to come to him 
with his mother’s milk and is nourished by all the means of social con- 
tact from the first day of school to the reading of the latest newspaper. 
Man discovers values. He does not create them—or, indeed, his own 
substance—by his decisions though those decisions lead him to exhibit 
perhaps unique accidents and variants of the general human essence; 
and they creatively plot his course from the potentiality of being merely 
human to the actuality of developed personality. The Existentialist 
claim leads its exponent to say that each man is a genus, creating his 
own structure. This is physiologically and psychologically contrary to 
obvious fact. 

This essay is not concerned with the positive assertions of Antino- 
mianism. With the claims of enlightenment by the Holy Spirit we can- 
not quarrel. The rejection of law and ethics by Antinomians, how- 
ever, is a challenge. The rejection is based on two misunderstandings. 
One of these is the assertion that ethics is legalistic. The other asserts 
that morality is not redemptive. 

The Antinomian confusion of lawfulness and legalism is not dis- 
cerning or penetrative and seems immature. Often enough Natural 
Law theory is accused of being vague and inclusive because it does not 
lead to a sharply etched code of morality. It is whipped for being in- 
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sufficiently legalistic. The word “legalism,” of course, is a semantic de. 
vice. It is used by those who are unacquainted with the broad use of 
the word law in Natural Law theory as a “principle of operation” 
Natural Law is descriptive rather than normative. It is a mere frame. 
work within which positive law may be erected. When it moves toward 
the concrete from its abstractions it has mutated into Civil or Fe 
clesiastical Law. For instance a rule forbidding the dumping of trash 
on the highway is a positive civil law, but it has behind it the vague 
Natural Law principle that men must enhance rather than deface the 
Common Good. The word “law” is semantically polymorphous. A 
squirrel bustling about gathering acorns may be said to be obeying a 
law of survival to which he is structurally related by instinct and an- 
atomy. It would be foolish to say that he was being “legalistic.” 
Natural Law, likeswise, is descriptive of the nature of man and his re- 
lationship to his cosmic environment. It describes law in the practical 
terms of consequences, not in the purely explanatory terms of science, 
It is the fruit of man’s experience, summed up in practical general- 
ities. In this vague sense it is law as “the measure of an operation,” 
the description of how man is best likely to function, a guide to the 
teleological fulfillment of his proper ends. In this context it is a hier- 
archical arrangement of values and an indication of means to attain 
them. The “operation” it measures is human life. As human life is 
diverse, so Natural Law ethics should be situational without surrender- 
ing to the anarchy of sheer cultural relativism. 

Antinomians also condemn ethical theory for not being redemptive. 
Theologically this is apt to be associated with an extreme assertion of 
“justification by faith” alone and a theory of imputed righteousness. 
Historically, however, in philosophy the Antinomian position is an 
attack upon the Socratic dictum that knowledge is virtue. However, 
neither Stoic nor Christian Natural Law exponents ever claimed that 
a knowledge of values spontaneously breeds them. It is true that 
man’s “will” inclines to the “good” by a kind of magnetism. Taken 
out of the strictures of archaic terminology this means that man wants 
what he sees to be of value to him. In this sense to possess knowledge 
of the good is automatically to will it. However “the good” never ap- 
pears to men in this uncomplicated Platonic sense. Man is often mis- 


; taken about the good, or longs for things intrinsically good which are 


_ improper for him in his situation. His knowledge of the good, like his 
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knowledge of truth, is clouded, relative, mutilated by errors of moral 
judgment. 

Therefore knowledge of ethics does not make men virtuous. Pro- 
fessors of ethics are not ipso facto saints. Indeed their very interest 
in ethics may be symptomatic of intense moral disturbance. Thieves, 
generally, know more law than honest men. Ethics, if it is expected to 
be redemptive, is indeed, as Antinomians have described it, “a gospel 
of despair.” Ethics is but a wasteland of frustration, if knowledge of 
its terrain is expected to provide the muscles to traverse its difficult 
craters. 

There is a terse saying which perhaps best epitomizes the predica- 
ment involved here. “If you love me keep my commandments.” As 
I understand this, love here is regarded as ethical motivation while the 
commandments describe the realm of values and principles which 
guide love to its goals. The Christian ethic is an ethic of love. This in- 
dubitable fact often makes room for an “antinomianism of love.” Love 
is a passion, an emotional turbulence of the psyche. It is the out-reach 
of one human entity towards another, desiring to possess or be pos- 
sessed, that is, to be amalgamated. To love is to desire identity. 

Love, traditionally, is not vision for it is blind. It does not know its 
proper object or its proper means of fulfillment. To use popular jargon, 
itis an Id, or more classically a fomes. The eyes of love are provided 
by the intellect, by reason. This is the practical, functional reason 
known as prudence. “Prudent love” sounds hke a cold dish! The 
obverse of martingaled love however must be surrender to passion, an 
assertion of uncritical romanticism, for, however love may be trans- 
lated into the word agape and transmuted into an ideal passion, be- 
cause without wisdom love is sheer feeling. 

The moral measure of love is justice. Love without channels of 
justice to flow through is diffuse motivation. Justice without love is a 
sterile trading of what is due for what is due, but love without justice is 

a directionless splurge of existential energy. Justice provides the 
visible sign, the sacramental channels through which love is incarnate 
in concrete moral situations. Love, like any energy, cannot be clearly 
defined. It is a notion not a concept. It overflows conceptualist, es- 
sentialist entrapment. It is a psychic energy, not an essence. It is the 
dynamic stuff of creativity itself. Dante describes it as that which 
“moves the sun and other stars.” Justice provides the essence for its 
existence, limiting it but guiding it to concrete, creative fulfillment. 
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40 OBJECTIONS TO NATURAL LAW THEORY IN ETHICS 
Christian ethics may be described as the art of love, a means by which 
the energy and passion of love may be made effective in just relation. 
ships. Justice limits the diffusion of love but provides it with channels 
by which it achieves its goal of creativeness. 

To turn from the Christian atmosphere of Antinomian ways of 
thought to current anti-intellectual objections to Natural Law theory 
is to enter a starker, more secular climate of opinion. Earlier we -. 
stricted this essay to origins of irrationalism emanating from the broad 
movements of Fascism, Marxism and Freudianism. We indicated that 
there are other sources, some purely theological. The secular sources 
are however probably the strongest proponents of the onslaught upon 
man’s mind and they have mustered curiously in an age when man’s 
mind has measured the microcosm of the atom and the macrocosm of 
space. Each of these, Paretoism, Marxism, Freudianism, contain 
valuable truths. This is not merely that ’the instruments of darkness 
tell us truths to lead us to our harm,” but that we can profit by the 
realistic and rigorous analysis of man involved in these special theories. 

However, the irrationalism of man is not altogether news. St. Paul 
and the Church Fathers acknowledged man’s muddied thinking and 
tentative willing and tumultuous feeling as a result of the Fall. Also, 
classical writers from Plato to Cicero were most keenly aware of man’s 
irrationality. Otherwise the Stoic urge to conform to the Logos would 
have had no urgency. We should not forget that Socrates set a torch 
to the entangling brush of irrationalism that thrust up out of the soil 
of Sophism. Thirteenth century scholastics did not allow their semi- 
pelagianism to blind them to man’s rational inabilities. Nevertheless, 
classical and Christian thinkers alike accepted the broad definition of 
man as “a rational animal.” This was the basis of their anthropology. 

Living as we do on this side of the eighteenth century we are inclined 
always to read this definition of man as if it said “Man is rational.” 
Even the eighteenth century knew better, for the Goddess of Reason 
was set up beside the bloody guillotine of passionate class hatred in the 
French Revolution. However the eighteenth century proclaimed the 
“enlightenment.” We have tended since to understand “rational” in 
the sense of Voltaire, Condorcet and Diderot. The classical phrase 
“rational animal” is a more balanced estimate. 

By “animal” the ancients understood nearly all that we mean by 


residual drives, glandular urges, economic determinisms, urges to sur- , 


vival, unconscious motivation. Nevertheless, by means of the term 
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set “ational” classical writers expressed a hope encouraged by experience 
7 that man was capable of steering his passions into prudent, creative 

channels. He could channel his drives into reasonable conduct. He 
- could be just despite his greed, courageous and steadfast despite his 

fears, temperate within the torrents of his lusts, prudent despite his 
of anger. Habitual responses of justice, wisdom, courage and moderation, 
~ could be engrained. There could be, even if never complete, a partial 
- victory of the rational over the irrational. This victory marked man as" 
oad different from his fellow animals. Rationality also was not only practe 
hat cal and moral, but speculative. Man itched with wonder, and this 
” curiosity was something more than the analogous twitching of a rabbit’s | 
nose in a hedge. It was the urge of a microcosm to mirror its macro- 
oe cosm within the rational vision of the human mind. Mind somehow 
of remade the world. At least, it pronounced rational judgments upon 
ee man’s functioning in the world. In the terms of the prevailing Aristotel- 
- ian psycho-physics the stimuli of outward, objective things came, clad 
the as phantasms or images, before the court of the Intellect for judgment 
as as to how man should treat them. The will could not move towards 
aul an object of desire before reason had given consent. Thus animality, 
ind in the guise of irascible and concupiscible passions, was judged by the 
80, practical reason. In brief, this is what the term “rational animal” 
n’s meant to the classic and scholastic world. 
uld Today, Freudianism projects a conflict between the anarchic Id and — 
rch the socially derived super-ego. Id knows no law; it is existential energy 
sil powered by somatic energies, seeking release, a state of rest. The > 
od |  super-ego censures, inhibits, represses and sometimes sublimates this 
we libidous pressure. There is no startling difference at first sight in this 
d theory from that of classical morality. At least the difference seems 
sy. verbal—scholastic and classical moralists making use of looser phrases, 
ed such as “animality” and “rationality” instead of the technical appara-— 
LY tus of id and super-ego. St. Thomas sees the practical reason directing 
on | man’s animal urges towards man’s appointed ends. The difference 
he lies in this teleological notion of ends and in the belief that man knows 
he his ends, while the Freudian Id is lawless energy seeking rest from — 
is its own libidous surge. In Freud also, the super-ego is not clearly | 
as teleological or functional but purely conventional, its morality being 

but the impress of parental patterns, though this conventional morality — 
by does have social value in adjusting the individual to his society. 
xf There is a difference in optimism, for the fomes of St. Thomas, the _ 


4 OBJECTIONS TO NATURAL LAW THEORY IN ETHICS 
irascible and concupiscible impulses, in themselves, like the insting 
of animals and the physiological development of plants, point to end; 
in a rational, created, purposive universe. ‘They are not merely seek. 
ing rest. They need only be guided and steered toward productive ang 
proper means to attain ends to which they are directed. Sex in man jx 
not, as Freud thinks, merely the excitability and tension of the indi- 
vidual organism, but a drive towards reproduction of the species, 
Man’s energies are in part predetermined because he shares with other 
animals, plants and inanimate things the purposive and _providential 
order of Creation. What is excretory in Freud is teleological in St. 
Thomas. What is conventional morality in Freud, the repressions of 
the super-ego, is purposive rationality in St. Thomas. 

Nevertheless, the emphasis upon the power of irrationality in both 
views is about the same. And also the need for rationality in human 
living is equally stressed. Both Thomism and Freudianism are 
qualified rationalisms. The irrationalism that Freudian theory has 
fathered lies in its emphasis upon the unconscious; and yet Freudian- 
ism shares with Thomism a morality in which reason attempts to bring 
a rationality out of the irrationality of the energies of human passions. 


This accommodation of the two theories is, however, somewhat brit- 
tle, for Freud has deep Manichean tendencies, not only because Freud's 
Id is chaos, but also because his Eros, the moral force, is in part muti- 
lated by Thanatos, the destructive Death-Wish. This contrasts mark- 
edly with Aquinas to whom every form of energy is an existential 
creativity. 

Marxian irrationality is of sterner stuff. It sees matter as an energy 
system, and while it succumbs to hylozoic romanticism, it does under- 
stand matter as a dynamic potentiality out of which the human world 
of culture and history emerges. In the long run man is always domi- 
nated by the matter that brought him forth, and his deepest longing 
is for material achievement. Since the dynamism of matter is too 
powerful for any individual communist team work is required as the 
basic technique of all industrial and social achievement. The Party- 
Line may require some deviations from this fundamental Marxist 
mystique of matter but it remains the metaphysics of Marxism. 

Irrationality is therefore predicated in the psychological flowering of 
matter that is the mind of man. Man’s mind mirrors the matter that 
breeds it. The thought of man is epiphenomenal. Philosophy, poetry, 
art, religion and all other cultural manifestations are artificial flowers 
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Nets that bloom from matter. They grass over the greeds of man with 
nds some sort of grace. The bodily drives of men are a supreme rationality, 
eek. but his culture is irrational. ‘There is a mystic faith that matter knows 
and where it is going in all this. Marxism is therefore a materialized 


=e Hegelianism in which the flux of matter moves, Heraclitean-wise, to — 
al some measure of social and historical consequence. There is an in- 


5 evitable thrust towards the Marxian goal of an ideal society. Mean- 
- while other theories are but ideologies to explain or hide economic — 
exploitation. 
; of Human culture, is, according to this theory, a shambles of pretence. 
However, an empirical examination of human history hardly bears out 
oth the theory that all ideas save Marxian ones are mere ideologies. There 
nan is of course much in history, philosophy and religion that bears out 
are the stringent Marxist analysis. On the other hand, support of the thesis — 
has is no decisively overwhelming. ‘The whole literature of social protest, 
an- for instance, from the Hebrew Prophets forward to the peasant revolts — 
ing at the eve of the Reformation, shows religion to be capable of being 
my other than an opiate and an anodyne. . 
rite Nor does political Democracy, for instance, always serve as a betrayal 
d’s of the proletariat for within it have arisen trade and industrial unions, | 
sti social security, regulations of hours, wages and working conditions that 
i have assuredly brought more benefit to the proletariat than any exist- 
ial | ing form of totalitarianism. 
ey 6. Cultural Relativism. 
er- Natural Law theory developed within Greek, Roman and Medieval 
rld culture before the diverse societies of Asia, the Americas, Australia 
ni- and Central Africa were known. Islaam, Judaism, and the Slav popu- 
ng lations represented the only divergencies that medieval culture knew 
00 and these had a common basis rooted in Classicism and Hebraicism. 
he The Classic world knew something of Iran and Egypt but little of 
'y- other cultures. Man presented, morally at least, a common heritage. 
ist Under these conditions it was easier to penetrate to a Natural Law of 
universal morality than it is today when we are confronted with wide 
of varieties of cultural custom and practice. It is easy today to say that 
at there is no universal, natural morality manifested everywhere among 
ry, all men giving witness to the prevalence of a natural moral law. Re- 
pon the relativity of human mores. 


Ts ports of anthropologists insist u 
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Malinowski and Meade are formidable authorities whose anthropologi- 
cal studies are used to describe morality as relative to diverse situations. 

This, however, should have been taken for granted, for even in the 
greater cultural uniformity of the thirteenth century relativity of moral. 
ity was understood. Secondary and tertiary principles of Natural Lay 
were always considered to be relative to circumstances. Positive ciyj] 
law was regarded as relative to economic, climatic, and political differ. 
ences. There was a great difference between the Italian City States and 
Germanic tribal communities yet the positive law of both was seen to 
rest on the Natural Law. Scholastics and Stoics might have been syr- 
prised at the extent of cultural variety now known, but not surprised by 
the fact of variety. The very plasticity of human nature made an g 
priori case for cultural variety. 

Despite extensive differences in man’s response to discrete conditions 
of environment there are, nevertheless, certain fundamental activities 
in which man is involved. Food-garnering, shelter, and reproduction 
constitute unvarying activities that are performed in varying ways. 
The rearing of off-spring, the maintenance of social and political groups, 
the making of tools, communication by language, are psychophysical 
necessities of every culture. The prevention of inter-family and inter- 
clan violence is a grave necessity. There is unity in basic drives, needs 
and values. There is a foundation of sheer survival needs underlying 
all custom. These things belong to the species. 

This unity of needs, values and consequent activities must not be 
talked about as if it did away with all difference. But there is an 
indubitable unity of mankind resting upon the fact that certain ob- 
jectives are essential to survival. Thus the basic unity of all economic 
activity is easily discerned whether the techniques or means are hunt- 
ing, agriculture, herding, or industry. There is a difference between a 
factory whistle and a spear, but both are means to the same basic end. 
Political organization in all societies manifests a strikingly similar 
pattern underneath all differences. The necessity of naked man to 
possess property in the form of clothing, shelter and tools manifests 
itself in every society. The attempt to protect human life is universal. 

The case for cultural relativism usually rests not upon the economic 
and political uniformity of moralities but upon wide varieties of sexual 
customs. Looked at in terms of concrete descriptions of courtship, 
marital and child-rearing practices, a great deal of cultural difference 
appears, but studied in terms of ends and goals, that is, the production 
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and rearing of children, these differences appear rather marginal, for 
the inherent polarities in the roles of the sexes, the numerical ratio of 
the two sexes, and the long heiplessness of human infants force a unity 
of pattern that is as apparent as the differences in the means employed 
to solve the problems thrust upon man by these unvarying conditions 
of his mating. ‘Taboos and mores do indeed tumble into a pattern. A 
fairly unified experience of consequences shapes human reproduction 
and child-rearing into a monolith colored by a limited degree of social 
and moral diversity. The Natural Law simply says that there are 
successful and unsuccessful practices, among them promiscuity on the 
one hand, which is likely to produce uncared-for children, and mono- 
gamy on the other which seems to best preserve a balanced role be- 
tween the sexes and solve the abiding problem of the numerical ratio 
of male and female. The conclusion must be, however, that Natural 
Law is less precise about conception, birth, marriage and child bearing 
than some of its more rigorous proponents have tried to make it. But 
lack of precision is always a virtue of Natural Law. 


7. The Criticism that Natural Law Theory is Theistic. . ae 


Natural Law theory is often castigated because its presuppositions 
are theological. This criticism seems to be a by-product of Comptian- 
ism, the doctrine that a mythoiogical mentality precedes a metaphysical 
one and that metaphysics in turn is followed by science. Protestant 
critics of Natural Law quite often follow this pattern, attacking Natural 
Law theory by secular and positivistic arguments and then swiftly 
shifting hats to proclaim an ethic based upon faith in Holy Writ. 

It should be granted that Natural Law theory does have roots in 
theodicy. Its inherent presuppositions assume an order of nature pro- 
jected upon some sort of view that is describable as theistic or creation- 
ist. In China, for instance, it developed in Confucianism, which based 
its ethical teaching upon man’s discovery of “the Will of Heaven.” 
It arose in the West in Platonism and Aristotelianism, both of which 
had deistical or theistical overtones. It flourished among the Stoics 
who swung between theistic and pantheistic doctrines. It attained its 
firmest expressions in Arabianism and Scholasticism and Medieval 
Judaism, all of which shared the Hebrew tradition of the doctrine of 
Creation. It was at home in Newtonian deism. It is, in its underlying 
assumptions, a by-product of religious cosmology. 

Since Natural Law theory claims to be a methodology of the dis- 
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covery of human values within the discipline of Christian ethics it js 
_ difficult to see that this criticism is of much import. As science has 
| presuppositions—such as that there is an order of nature and that 
causality is more than mere succession of related appearances—go 
ethical speculation must have, also, some first principles and behind 
these first principles suppositions. The primary suppositions of Natural 
Law theory are theistic in that it assumes that the world is ordered, 
teleological and that the ethical guidance which its methodology unfolds 
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is the Will of a creator God. Natural Law theory claims to discover 
ethical principles by means of human reason; it does not claim however 

to be a secular enterprise, but a theistic exploration of value. Its roots 
draw their nourishment from the Christian doctrine of man and the 
Christian doctrine of the creation of the world. 

For those who are convinced that man has no describable structure 
and the universe is absurd, Natural Law theory can have neither point 
“nor meaning. But in that case it may be logical to ask if ethics can 
have any meaning, for if man has no nature, ethics is reduced to a 
mere case-work analysis of individual moral situations and no experi- 
ence can be carried over from one moral predicament to another. 
Nominalism and extreme relativity are intellectually suicidal, not only 
because they drain experience of its potentiality for predication, but 
because they destroy the meaning of language, for if one can speak 
only of this cabbage and not of cabbages, of this killing and not of 
murder as a type of action, then neither ethics nor law, nor—in the 


long run—science, has any power to communicate experience. At its 


simplest and broadest, Natural Law theory is an effort to convey the | 


fruit of moral experience. All communication of experience must de- 
pend upon there being common elements within singular events so that 
language can be used to predict consequences. Positivism, extreme 
phenomenalistic Existentialism, and radical Nominalism, all seem to 
deny this common element, this factor of typological structure, upon 
which ethics must be based. This metaphysical and epistemological 
issue is critical for ethics, since ethics cannot be a dichotomizing of 
singular cases, but must be a synthesis of the moral experience of the 
race. The traditional term for this synthesis is Natural Law. The 
term does not matter, save that it is convenient, but the principle that 
it is possible to make valid generalizations about human acts is of the 


life-blood of ethical reflection. 
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By Rosert N. RopENMAYER 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


1. Pastoral Theology Defined 


Pastoral theology is now being discovered. A number of new books, 
articles in religious journals, and recent conferences point to this fact. 
Closely allied to this rediscovery is the contemporary attempt to define 
the Christian ministry and the changing concept of the parish or work 
area. In his Systematic Theology Paul Tillich sets forth his view that 
practical theology (his term for what I should call pastoral theology) is 
the application of historical and systematic theology to the life of the 
Church. He says, “Practical theology can become a bridge between 
the Christian message and the human situation, generally and 
specially,” 

Pastoral theology has always meant spiritual direction (one of the 
concerns of ascetical theology) and has usually been associated with 
moral theology, or the Christian ideal and the related problems of 
conscience. It has sometimes included liturgics, the history and order- 
ing of worship, and ethics, or decision-making in the world. It has 
often degenerated into good advice and, in recent years, has been en- 
tihed by a new handmaiden called pastoral psychology. Pastoral 
theology itself is the cure of souls—the shepherding, caring, interpret- 
ing, enabling love of God, revealed in Jesus Christ, represented by the 
man of God and lived out in the Christian Community. 

I am indebted to my friend, Edward R. Hardy, Jr. of Berkeley 
Seminary, for a quotation from Henry G. J. Beck’s The Pastoral Care 
of Souls in South-East France during the Sixth Century: 


Pastoral care of souls is that form of Christian charity exercised 
from day to day by a corps of consecrated men in: a) maintain- 
ing Divine Worship for, b) communicating Sacramental Life to, 
c) providing inspirational guidance for, and d) procuring material 
benefits for that portion of mankind officially assigned to its charge. 


Vol. I, p. 33. 
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A contemporary, Hampton Adams, puts it this way: 
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Pastoral theology is theology giving substance to the preaching 
of the Church, ordering the worship of the church, forging the 
bonds of fellowship within the church, expressing a concern for 
individuals who could have a new life if they were truly members 
of the Body of Christ and members one of another. 


These seem to me to be sensible statements, historically consistent with 
an Anglican view of pastoral care. The rationale would seem to be: 

1. The primary duty and responsibility of the Christian is to worship 
God and, therefore, the primary duty and responsibility of the 
Christian pastor is to provide for such worship and to lead in it. 

2. The duty and responsibility of the pastor is to provide and instruct 
his people in the meaning and use of the sacraments, especially those 
_ generally necessary to salvation. 

3. The duty and responsibility of the pastor is to preach and teach 
the truth of God as revealed in Jesus Christ and recorded in the 
Scriptures. 

4. The duty and responsibility of the pastor is to be concerned in a 
practical manner in all of the aspects of the life of his people in the 


2. Terminology in Pastoral Theology 


Terminology in the area of theological concern is sometimes baffling. 
There is no doubt in my mind that pastoral theology is the best de- 
scription of what the Church intends. When Tillich uses the term 
practical theology in his book, Systematic Theology, as differentiated 
both from systematic theology and historical theology, he seems to be 
using it in the sense of the application of the whole of Christian the- 
ology to the individual. The unfortunate implication of the term 
practical theology is twofold: first, the term seems to imply that other 
branches of theology are somehow impractical, and second, the term 
seems to imply that pastoral theology has no roots of its own but 
consists simply in the use of data derived from other sources. Neither, 
of course, is true.” Of all branches of human knowledge theology is the 
most practical, since it deals directly with man’s real situation in time 
and eternity. As for having roots of its own, I like the statement of 
one of my colleagues, Dean Sherman E. Johnson: “Pastoral Theology 


*The artificial word practics seems to me to be even less desirable. _ 
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js nothing other than the use of the Bible and Christian thought against 
the background of nineteen centuries of experience.” 

Since I have invoked the distinguished theologian-philosopher, Paul 
Tillich, we might, with advantage, spend a little time in considering a 
scheme of the inter-relationship of the branches of theology. Theology, 
he says, is a statement of Christian experience in the past and present, 
a methodological interpretation of Christian experience, of our faith 
in God. Historical theology is the methodical (scientific) account of — 
human life as it has received divine guidance. Systematic theology is — 
the methodical (rational and philosophical) account of the thought of — 
the Church as the mind receives revelation and as the revelation cor-— 
rects and completes man’s religious aspirations. Pastoral theology is 
the methodological, technical account of Church activities in so far as 
they are religious. Theology is one. Historical theology needs syste- 
matic theology for its principles of interpretation, and it needs pastoral — 
theology to make Christian life understandable to itself. Systematic — 
theology needs historical theology for positive content from the old 
Israel and the new (lest it become philosophy of religion—study with-— 
out commitment), and it needs pastoral theology to express the self-— 
understanding of the Church which receives revelation and lives by it. 
Pastoral theology needs historical theology for the background of © 
historical actuality, and it needs systematic theology for its rationale. 

There seems to be a growing movement in all branches of the 
Christian Church to call this branch of theology—formerly known as_ 
the Cure of Souls and in many places for the past century as practical 
theology—by the name of pastoral theology. 


3. Pastoral Psychology Psy 

Pastoral psychology is the term used to express the application of 
new findings in the behavioral sciences to the pastoral ministry. Much 
has been written in this field during the past thirty years. Some of it 
is quite superficial, but within the total output is a hard core of honest — 
concern for relevant and practical usefulness to the pastor. The brief 
history of pastoral psychology might be characterized by the words 
discovery, disturbance, and definition. 

I shall speak of discovery in terms of two important books which, it 
seems to me, are indispens‘ble for an understanding of the term. Early 
in the field and springing from quite different observations, these books 
were to be followed by hundreds of others. The first of these is The 


Human Mind by Karl A. Menninger. In this book the author, a phy- 
sician and a pioneer in this field, states his purpose clearly: 
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I have tried to put down 1m a systematic fashion the conception | 

have of the human personality. I have tried to keep it objective 
and specific, and to write it so it could be understood. I think j: p 

| represents approximately the views of the younger group in Amer. 
can psychiatry. But I don’t claim this. I take all the responsi- 
bilitv because no other psychiatrist saw a page of it until it came 
from the press. It is full of my own ideas, my own views, my own / 
prejudices, my own mistakes. But it’s what I teach my student; 
and it’s what I tell my patients.” 


This is an exciting, crusading, sometimes angry book. It sets forth 
clearly the new attitude toward mental disease as “the scientific under- 


standing and correcting of human unhappiness and misbehavior rather T 
than merely ... its description or ... denial or . . . its punishment.” ch 
‘The author does not think highly of religion. In fact, the only reference 
to religion in the index—in a book of 450 pages—is to a case of morbid he 
isolation! Through the whole work religion is treated as a sort of ty 
bondage from which science shall make men free. In a general state- th 
ment appearing in the preface Menninger says: A 
M 
Once men were concerned about their souls. In time the priests su 
yielded to the medicine-men and science turned people’s attention th 
from their souls to their bodies. Long afterwards, and only of late, 
some of them gave thought to their minds.“ “ 
cle 
Obviously prejudiced—at times it seems almost willfully so—this re: 
book came as a large gust of fresh air, blasting the idea of the “normal” ag 
person, opening fresh insights into human behavior. | 
The second of these books is Anton T. Boisen’s The Exploration oj ne 
> Inner World. This is an honest book; the author speaks frankly to 
. and helpfully of his own commitment to a mental hospital, the experi- no 
ence which started his exploration. Here is a patient and inquiring | fro 
man, a baffled pastor, a deeply religious student of new ways to mental me 
wholeness. There is a present tendency to view all religious problems al 
as psychological; Boisen’s struggle is to see and to demonstrate that pai 
many psychological problems are at their root religious. He speaks of ps} 
the “disorganization of the patient’s world” and sets out to discover the the 
tha 


‘Quoted with permission from Alfred A. Knopf, publishers. 


‘Op. cit. 6 
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integrating principle, the unlocking experience, the way by which a 
person may be freed to be his real self. “The end of all religion,” he 
says, “is not states of feeling but the transformation of the personality.” 


Boisen was the father of the clinical training idea. In a well-known 
passage he writes: 


I felt also that such work [that of hospital attendants] provided an 
unequaled opportunity to observe and understand the patient, and 
I was much concerned that theological students should have the 
opportunity to go to first-hand sources for their knowledge of 
human nature. I wanted them to learn to read human documents — 
as well as books, particularly those revealing documents which 

are opened up at the inner day of judgment. 


There are many “firsts” in this book for the future of pastoral psy- 
chology, and no serious student should fail to read it with care. 


Readers of this article may think of many other books which might | 
have been chosen and I would probably agree, but I picked these 
two partly because they were early in the field and because each of 
them in its way produced a minor revolution in thought. An early 
Anglican book in this field should be noted: Dewar and Hudson’s 4 _ 
Manual of Pastoral Psychology. This is a sound and useful book, as- 
suming and articulating the traditional theological understanding of © 
the Christian Church and putting the new psychological knowledge in 
perspective. It demonstrates in its argument and arrangement the 
close relationship between pastoral and moral theology. I have just re- 
read it and find it just as fresh and helpful as I did twenty-five years © 
ago. 

Disturbance followed discovery. There was stout resistance to these 
new ideas, partly because they were new, and partly because it seemed — 
to some observers that the traditional prerogatives of the Church (if | 
not God Himself!) were being usurped. One clergyman thundered © 
from his pulpit, “God is not a psychologist!”—doubtless a true state- _ 
ment but scarcely the point. There was a tendency for a while to adopt — 
a new jargon, and in some piaces psychological clinics were set up in— 
parish houses on doubtful authority. Responsible psychologists and 
psychiatrists were distressed because of extravagant claims made in 
their name. On the other hand, responsible clergymen were distressed | 
that inherited concepts—guilt and sin, for instance—seemed to be 


‘Op. cit. 
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swept aside, and that a dangerous amount of power was being taken 
into incompetent hands. 

The disturbance gradually settled down as those who were only 

temporarily interested found other interests; and the situation began 


- to define itself. On quiet reflection some of the new data turned out 

to be old data in new terms; but there were new findings, new methods, 
_ and helpful new ways of looking at old things. Mental-spiritual diag. 
_ nosis was improved, pastors learned how to make use of other agents 


7 of God’s truth. The new knowledge was sorted out and digested, 
_ During the last two decades many books useful to the pastor, some of 
them written by pastors, have added to our effectiveness in the cure of 
souls. It would be impossible to list them here but we owe much to 
authors such as Seward Hiltner, Rollo May, David Roberts, Carroll 
Wise, Wayne Oates and, among the secular writers, Karen Horney, 
- Carl Rogers, and Erich Fromm. The alert monthly magazine, Pastoral 
_ Psychology, carries a great deal of useful material, provides a forum 
where new ideas and insights may be aired and criticized, and reviews 
new books in the field. 

The fruits of pastoral psychology seem to me to be threefold. First, 
we have gained some new insights into our own motivations, and we 
have been helped to grow a little in self-understanding. Second, we 
have learned some new teaching methods. We have come to see that 
we can learn through process as well as through content—sometimes 
better. Third, we have learned a little more about the nature of 
mental disease, a process of learning which began in the hospitals but 
which has been carried over into our ministry to anxious and fearful 
people wherever they may be. 7 


4. Some Frontiers in Pastoral Theology 


Here are what seem to me to be some of the widening spheres of the 
concern of Pastoral Theology in the life of the Church: 

1. Christian Education. We have discovered something about the 
learning process. We learn most effectively when the content learned 
has meaning for us. Therefore, when learning we are not passive re- 
ceivers or uninvolved observers. We have rediscovered one of the 
earliest and most direct teaching/learning devices, the small, accepting, 
face-to-face group. We have learned something about group dynamics 
and inter-personal relationships and we are aware of the necessity of 
involving the whole family in the educational process. The old idea 
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dies hard—that religious education is for children, that it consists of 
giving them enough propositional instruction to be able to take their 
place in Church and State as responsible choice-making adults, and that 
the choices they make as adults will be based on these bits of informa- 
tion they received as children. The frontier in Christian education is 
the local parish and all its works conceived as a teaching/learning 
group, on all its levels and in all its relationships. 

2. The Changing Parish. Enshrined in English literature is the 
picture of the village church with its reassuring steeple, its quiet sense 
of repose, its lichened graveyard. Many still think of the Church in 
these terms, forgetting temporarily—or holding in another mental 
compartment—the sprawling metropolitan complexes, the 600-mile-an- 
hour jets, the earth satelites, the industrial empires, and the threat of 
total destruction, which characterize our times. The old parish of 
geographical boundaries is in a large measure gone. Old parishes are 
left empty in the inner city, new ones flourish in the suburbs—but even 
there they are seldom in the places where men work. We are faced 
with a new concept of the parish—in industry, in the university, in 
the heart of the city where the forgotten people live. 

3. The Changing Concept of the Ministry. There was a time when 
the Church’s role was considered to be that of custodian of an authorita- 
tive body of revealed data which was to be accepted, learned, and 
applied to life situations. Then the clergyman was an authorized per- 
son whose function was to teach this absolute truth and to comfort and 
discipline in its light the people committed to his charge. His was a 
recognized role in society, one of public respect and personal power. 
Now much of this has changed, and not all of the changes are to be 
regretted. The Christian pastor no longer has to pose as the answer 
man. In Reuel Howe’s phrase, he can afford to be a dialogist instead of 
a monologist. He can even afford to be wrong. The questions con- 
fronting the ministry are: (1) Where is God at work in His world 
today? (2) What is the relationship of the laity to the ordained ministry 
and to the work of the Church in the world? (3) What are the best 
ways in this present world for the Church to go about its age-old mis- 
sion of redemption? 
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4. The Inter-relationship of Psychiatry and Religion. Much ex- 
perimentation is going on—some of it exciting—and good books are 
exploring this question. A hopeful sign is the increasing openness of 
psychology and psychiatry to the interpretations of religious faith. 
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Some parishes include psychiatrists as members of their permanent 
staffs. The pastoral theologian must look clearly at the growing 
spiritual healing movement and ask himself some hard questions about 
its heritage and its present definition. He must come to a working 
understanding of what sort of problems are to be referred to psychology 
and which are to be handled by pastoral theology. 

5. The Liturgical Movement. What is the relationship of the wor- 
shiping community to the world around it? How can the church wel- 
come experimental and creative developments in music, in the pictorial 
arts, in new building materials, new crafts? What is the meaning of 
church building and design both to the worshipper and to the world 
passing its door? In an anxious and fearful world, what is the nature 
of the Christian Community and where is it to be found? In a world 
in which millions of subject people are struggling for political freedom, 
how is the gift of freedom in Christ to be offered? 

5. The Teaching of Pastoral Theology 

A note about the teaching of Pastoral Theology might be useful. 
Not too long ago such a course was taught entirely by the lecture 
method, the lectures being given by a once active and now reminiscent 
elderly clergyman who tended to be a generation behind the world out- 
side the seminary doors. In so far as he was a godly man, some of 
his influence—even his advice—would be lasting and helpful. But it 
would always seem a bit removed. Even so, there was probably more 
to be learned thus than in the prolification of courses in how to do 
things with one’s hands and feet, things which could be more properly 
and effectively done by other people. There is a curious modern fallacy 
that the clergyman is supposed to be able to do everything! 

In our seminaries at present pastoral theology seems rather generally 
to include pastoral care, parish administation, homiletics and religious 
education. In some places it includes liturgics, and in most it is closely 
allied with moral theology. I have purposely not listed pastoral coun- 
seling as a separate division of pastoral theology because I do not 
think it is such; it is an aspect, and an important one, of pastoral care. 

The difficulty with teaching pastoral theology in a theological school 
is, of course, that it is largely anticipatory. So far as the lectures are 
good advice, their relevance in a class room is not always immediately 
clear. The general movement in all seminaries is to create by any 
number of means a confrontation with a real life situation. Clinical 
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pastoral training in its various forms is to this end, and is required in 
many schools. In an evening preaching course, called Preaching to the 
Contemporary Age, | invited a dozen men and women from a local | 
parish to listen to the lectures and participate freely in sermon criticism, 
hoping to produce in some degree the Sunday morning situation with 
the added advantage that the pews could talk back. After the initial 
shock the visitors were welcomed and their criticism heard. 

Some seminaries have been more successful than others in the inte- 
gration of field work assignments with classroom teaching. The thorny — 
problem is that of supervision, but here is an opportunity for theory 
and practice to meet in a helpful way. Much more might be said | 


about new approaches and teaching resources; it is true in general to- 
say, I think, that pastoral theology is more open to experimentation in — 
teaching methods than any of the other theological disciplines. 


There is an increasing demand for post-graduate training in pastoral 
theology. The young pastor, from three to five years out of seminary, 
has had time to be threatened by problems, to begin to ask the real 
questions and to be able to hear some of the “answers.” ‘The more 
seasoned man will have somewhat different needs and will make a 
different contribution. The need is being met by the College of 
Preachers in Washington and by Reuel Howe’s Institute for Advanced 
Studies in Michigan, but any theological school could bring men back, 
a small group at a time, even for a week, with helpful results. The 
very fact of meeting is a large part of the effectiveness of such a plan. 

For the past several years teachers of pastoral theology in the seve- 
ral Episcopal Church seminaries have met annually, together with 
teachers of moral theology and Christian education, to discuss their 
common tasks. This conference has grown in numbers and in effect- 
iveness to the point where it is begining to produce findings of last- 


ing usefulness. 


6. The Heart of the Matter 
In conclusion, I should speak of an outer and an inner concern. Since 
pastoral theology assumes the whole body of Christian thought and 
experience, it is good to be reminded of the background over against 
which the Christian pastor lives and moves and interprets the good 
news of salvation. As an explanation of this point I should like to 
quote « passage from V. A. Demant’s Theology and Society because of 
its conciseness and lucidity: 
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_ The Christian Religion 1s a religion of redemption, a gospel, |t_ 
is good news, not good advice. The good news is that God, who 
is the source and end of the created world, is by an act of divine 
initiative restoring things to their true nature. In Jesus Christ 
God the Son, the creative power of God pierces, purifies and trans. 
forms the creation. Redemption is always a restoration. 

Thus, while the Christian Religion is primarily a gospel, it js 
also a philosophy. This Christian philosophy contains three ax- 
ioms. The first is that in the actual world things are not true to 
their essential nature. There has been a Fall. The second js 
that “the good” of anything is a recovery of its true nature, and 
that this recovery is made, not by any self-improvement, but by 
the act of God. There follows the third principle, that the true 
nature of any created thing is only sustained when it is held to 
its true end by supernatural direction and power. 

The good life is therefore in the Christian Faith something to 
be recovered rather than created by man. It is part of his es- 
sential being. Redemption through Christ effects a recognition 
rather than a discovery. Man’s true nature is bought back with a 
price. 

The Christian outlook upon the nature of things as they are 
is opposed to that of the world. The world at its best is idealist 
in denning the good and Pelagian in its effort to achieve it. On its 
view, knowledge of the good consists in the right ideas, and the 
moral life is a problem of stimulating the “sluggish” will. By con- 
trast, the Christian is a realist, he regards the good as an objective 
fact. It exists; it is not an ideal. It is the life of God and men in 
God and things in God. Men are appropriating it or rejecting it, 
entering the Kingdom of God or excluding themselves from it.’ 


- There is a theological world view to which the Christian pastor is 
heir and within which he performs his unspectacular service. This does 
not mean that he will always function best in an ivy-covered Gothic 
church building. In fact, it would more likely mean something quite 
different. It does mean that he knows that this is God’s world and not 
the pastor’s world. It does mean that God is at work in the world 
which he made and redeemed. It means that the good news is to be 
proclaimed and that if it is not prcached in terms relevant to the lives 
and times of these people it will not be heard. It does mean that the 
pastor will be alert to the currents and crosscurrents in the life of his 
times and will welcome the fact that God creates and recreates in un- 
expected ways. It does mean that the Christian pastor, whether 
preaching the word, administering the sacraments, counseling the 


"Pp. 11-12. Quoted with permission from Faber and Faber, Ltd., publishers. 
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anxious, running the parish office, calling on the sick, ministering to 
the dying or comforting the bereaved, represents this whole theological 
world view from moment to moment and is primarily and always its 
herald, witness and minister. 

My inner concern is with holiness, which is the essential quality of 
the Christian pastor. If a man walks with God, if he truly believes 
that he is called to serve God in His Church as a pastor, then two things 
will happen. He will turn to God more and more, in prayer and 
meditation and study, and he will show forth the love of God more and 
more in his dealings with men. Intelligence, cleverness, charm—even 
energy and wit—can be demonic in the ministry without holiness. 
Given holiness—the desire to love and serve the Lord with all one’s 
heart—any good quality can be used and almost any bad one redeemed. 

In his wise and delightful little book, Fulfill Thy Ministry, Bishop 
Stephen Neill has this to say: 
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Holiness is the one thing which you will never be able to counter- 
feit. By the time you have been three years in the ministry, you 
will be able to counterfeit almost everything else. You will be able, 
with very little preparation, to get up into the pulpit and preach a 
sermon that will make all the kind ladies in the congregation say 
as they pass you at the door, “Doctor, that was wonderful.” You 
will be able, especially if vou have a devoted secretary, to put on 
the appearance of the busv administrator, always so concerned 
with the affairs of the parish as to have no time to rest, though in 
realitv you may be effecting very little. Without being very much 
of a hypocrite, you can act and play a part and keep up appear- 
arces. The inner radiance of fellowship with God is a thing that 
you can never counterficit; and those who themselves know God 


will know infallibly whether you have it or not.’ a 


7. A Glance at Some of the Literature of Pastoral Theology 


It may be helpful to take a brief look at the literary tradition of our 
subject in order to see it in its proper perspective. 

The Pauline canon is full of counsel, partly because in the letters to 
young churches he is speaking with reference to specific situations, 
partly because Paul himself had a rabbinic training. The new insight 
for Paul was, of course, faith in the risen and exalted Christ through 
whom Christians come to know their God and their own true destiny. 
The characteristic Pauline exhortations are: “Be ye transformed by 


‘Quoted with permission from Harper & Brothers, publishers. 
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the renewing of your mind” (Rm. 12.2), “Walk in the newness of life” 
(Rm. 6.4), “If any man is in Christ he is a new creature” (2 Cor. 5.17), 
They describe the new relationship and its responsbsibilities. The 
Pauline Epistles tend to echo the advisory temper of the Wisdom 
Literature. 

St. Ambrose, in his book On the Duties of the Clergy, finds biblical 
parallels for the classical “cardinal” virtues— prudence, justice, forti- 
tude and temperance—linking them with the Christian “theological” 
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virtues—faith, hope and love. The book goes beyond its title in com- 
mending the Christian ethic in general as applied to honesty, business 
dealings, and the profit motive. In his Treatise On the Priesthood. 


St. Chrysostom, drawing heavily on the Second Oration of St. Gregory 


of Nazianzus, writes movingly about honest dealing, the power for 
good of the example of the godly man, and the necessity to confess 
one’s sins to God. 

The first systematic attempt to draw together into one book the 
rules of pastoral care and to furnish a description of the perfect priest 
is the Liber regulae pastoralis, the book of pastoral rules, of Gregory 
the Great. Gregory’s book is known in English by the title of Pastoral 
Care (translated by Alfred the Great). In a sense, Gregory was 
the first to write an efficient book about the clergy. St. Augustine 
shows deep and sensitive spiritual concern in his letters, and Gregory 
does not lose sight of this duty, but his chief concern is with order and [ 
procedure and fitness. He was a busy man—administrator, financier, Ic 


politician, champion of the oppressed, preacher and teacher. The two € 
motifs of the book are an ideal picture of the man of God (which he 0 
disclaims for himself) and the manner in which this man should deal a 
with the opportunities and duties of his professional life. In the pro- b 
logue to the third secton, by far the longest and perhaps the most use- 0 
ful, the author acknowledges his debt to St. Gregory of Nazianzus (the ) 
same Orations or Discourses as those used by St. Chrysostom). But T 
he put his own stamp on the Pastoral Care and, during the Middle 


Ages, it remained the most important book of its kind for the whole of Ni 
Western Christendom. T 

Turning to the Anglican tradition, we find that we are the heirs of a St 
rich heritage. John T. McNeill, in his 4 History of the Cure of Souls, n 
says: “. .. it is probably safe to say that no other great communion W 
has given more attention to the cure of souls, either in theory or prac- a 
tice.” Handbooks of actual guidance are not many. Jeremy Taylor, nr 
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Bishop of Down and Connor after the Restoration, wrote his Ductor 
Dubitantium, or the Rule of Conscience—intended to be a guide for all 
Christian people in matters of morals and ethics. This is a large work, 
composed of four books, dealing in immense detail with questions of 
conscience. It shows wide knowledge of the classics, of patristic and 
biblical sources, and is a mine of information and opinion. Gilbert 
Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury and remembered for his historical works, 
composed in 1692 4 Discourse of the Pastorical Care which was still 
in print in 1821. Written partly in response to Richard Baxter’s Re- 
formed Pastor, it uses New Testament and patristic sources heavily, 
but—like Baxter’s book—it has some useful and “modern” things to 
say about the ministry to the sick. William Walter Webb, later Bishop 
of Milwaukee, feeling the need among the clergy of that day for an 
outline of moral theology and a guide to hearing confessions, wrote 
The Cure of Souls. The author is directive, authoritarian, clear and 
unspeculative. He draws heavily on patristic sources. Percy Dear- 
mer, Canon of Westminster, gave us The Parson’s Handbook. While 
the author’s major concern is with matters artistic and liturgical, there 
is much wise counsel for the parish clergyman. Dearmer writes in a 
delightful style. Nothing escapes his eye! The book has gone through 
many editions and is still in print. 

A guide book for many during the generation just past is William C. 
DeWitt’s Decently and in Order. The author, Dean of Western Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago, finding no adequate practical handbook 
especially written for the young pastor, composed this book from his 
own lecture notes in Pastoral Theology. It met a real need and is still 
a sane and useful source of theory and practice. Parish Administration 
by Don Frank Fenn is a vigorous book written by a busy and well- 
organized pastor. Almost one third of it is given over to a consideration 
of the parochial Church Schooi, a new venture in books of this kind. 
There are no bibliographical references. 

The last book I shall mention in this category is The Parish Priest at 
Work, written by a priest of the Church of England, Charles R. Forder. 
This is a very useful book and though its background is the English 
scene its application to the American situation is, in most cases, easily, 
made. Forder sets out to cover any and every parochial situation 
which can normally arise. The book is both descriptive and directive 
and has the most extensive bibliography of any such book known to 


me, 
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_ More typical, perhaps, of the Anglican tradition are the books of 
measured and mellow wisdom written sometimes in controversy but 
more often in reflection. One thinks of the Sermons of Hugh Latimer, 
Bishop of Worcester, who among his other accomplishments was a self- 
appointed prison chaplain at Newgate; of the comments of John Jewel, 
Bishop of Salisbury, on binding and loosing in Defense of an Apology; 
of Richard Hooker’s lucid exposition of the Anglican position on church 
discipline in The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. One thinks of Isaac 
Walton’s leisurely and charming Lives of Hooker, Sir Henry Wotton, 
George Herbert, John Donne and Bishop Sanderson, three of whom a: 
least—Donne, Wotton, Herbert—were fellow fishermen. One thinks of 
the poems of George Herbert and his incomparable 4 Priest to the 
Temple; or, the Country Parson, a book that shines with simplicity, 
good sense, and holiness. One thinks of Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living 
and Holy Dying, the latter probably a truly great book; of Bishop 
Thomas Wilson’s Jnstructions for the Clergy and his remarkable private 
meditations, Sacra Privata; of the wise and gentle book by Canon W. 
E. C. Newbolt of St. Paul’s, Speculum Sacerdotum, or the Divine Model 
of the Priestly Life. And I venture also to mention Arthur W. Hop- 
kinson’s delightful Pastor’s Progress. 

Characteristic also of Anglican writing over the centuries, and per- 
haps more so than in any other Christian tradition, is the spiritual 
letter. Original Christian literature is, of course, of this nature and 
patristic literature is full of letters, but there seems to have been a later 
blossoming in the English Church. One thinks of William Romaine, 
one of the early Evangelicals, whose letters are full of gratitude for 
salvation; of the remarkable correspondence covering a period of al- 
most fifty years of Edward Bouverie Pusey, leader in the Oxford Move- 
ment, and of his friend John Keble’s gentle and illuminating Letters of 
Spiritual Counsel and Guidance. The direction of souls through 
letters has been kept alive and enriched in our times by the publication 
(to choose three books among many) of (1) Vida Scudder’s Father 
Huntington, Founder of the Order of the Holy Cross, (2) The Letters 
of Evelyn Underhill, and (3) The Life and Letters of Father Andrew. 

To these should be added F. R. Harton’s The Elements of the Spirit- 
ual Life, A Study in Ascetical Theology a classic in its field, The Heart 
of a Priest (selections from the writings of Canon Newbolt), The Cu- 
rate of Souls (selected writings on “The Nature and Work of a Priest”), 
To Tell the Godly Man (selections from the writings of Father Shirley 
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Hughson, O. H. C.), Francis Underhill’s Feed My Sheep, Essays in 
Pastoral Theology, and Vessel of Ciay by Leo Trese. 

When we were looking at some of the literature of Pas*oral Theology 
I did not mention any directions from the Gospels. I should like to 
do so now, remembering that there is but one ministry, that of Christ 
the Lord, in which we all partake. 

1. Feed my sheep. The pastoral injunction given to Peter is one of 
the basic texts of the Christian ministry. We are enjoined to minister 
to men in the name of God, to care for them, to lead them, to provide 
for them, to protect them. In the words of the Ordinal, we are called 
to be “Messengers, Watchmen, and Stewards of the Lord; to teach and 
to premonish, to feed and provide for the Lord’s family.” The Lord’s 
man is ordained to serve the people of God in society and, in particular, 
in that called-out fellowship His Body the Church. 

2. Seek and save that which is lost. The man of God is called also 
to be involved compassionately with those who have gone astray “in 
the middle of the journey of our life ... where the straight way is lost.” 
The good shepherd must be a searcher-out and restorer of the lonely, 
the anxious and the fearful in the darkness of this world because 
“there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that. 
repenteth.” 

3. Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free. One 
of the fruits of the Christian life is freedom in Christ, freedom to see 
and to know and to choose the will of God. Much of our world is in 
bondage to false gods, false hopes, false goals. The Christian pastor 
with all his faults and weaknesses, in the welter of his back-slidings 
and broken promises, stands in the name of God to offer again and 
again the promise of restoration to eternal life, the new life in Christ. 


HOMILETICS AS A THEOLOGICAL DISCIPLINE 


Seabury-Western Seminary 
Once at a dinner of the Alpine Club in London a speaker began by 


saying “I assure you, gentlemen, that I dislike mountains as much as 
any of you.” And since the members of that club knew rather more 
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about mountains than most other people it would be rather likely that 
they would dislike mountains rather more than most other people. 
Yet what made the remark sprightly (and earned a recorded applause) 
was that it meant what it said in a way that did not mean what it might 
seem to say to outsiders: for it spoke to a shared understanding of 
something arduous and loved. 

Now if we can make this a parable without pedantry, it appears that 
it is the mountains themselves, and not the climbing of them, which 
being loved are disliked: and that, in the parable, it is the communica- 
tion of the Christian Faith that must be loved, and, in a way which js 
possible only to such love, disliked. For it is not the mountain-climbers 
themselves, or yet the climbing, that present the paradox any more 
than it is preachers and preaching; because if preachers are disliked 
we must be sorry, and if it is the preaching there might, at least once 
in a while, be no paradox at all. No, it is the lofty, stark, rugged, 
alluring splendor of what is to be communicated that, for seminarians 
and clergy, and for all the laity who know what it is to be the laity and 
not just customers and clients, raises this paradox of the arduous and 
the lovely, of engaging in something which, to multitudes of one’s 
contemporaries and indeed to many civilizations, seems extraordinarily 
irrational, and of doing what a man would not choose to do except that 
he would not choose not to do it. 

Well then, can this be taught in the seminary? What a folly! Will 
a college course in poetry make a poet? Scholars can be made in a way 
that preachers cannot, pastoral skills can be taught but they do not 
make pastors. As a matter of fact, great scholars are not made: they 
become. Yet to say that the seminary cannot do what it cannot do is 
not to say that it can do nothing, or that what it can do is something 
which the talented and the spiritual do not need. The danger of un- 
tutored talent and of uneducated “spirituality” is that a man may get 
the illusion that God has made him what he has made of hmself. For 
us, in the perspective of the Prayer Book and the Canon Law, the 
functicn of a seminary is to habituate a man to the daily worship of 
God in the ordered liturgical tradition of the Church; to oblige him to 
live in a community more rigorously structured than that of a uni- 
versity; and to engage him in a theological inquiry peculiarly para- 
doxical in its subjection of the whole Christian tradition of faith and 
life to a critical examination. And surely no minister who is to serve 
God in an unbelieving world can be allowed to escape this travail. 

- With this view of a seminary, homiletics can be taught with an aspi- 
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ration neither more modest nor more grandiose than the teaching of 
anything else in the seminary. And what is its aspiration? It is to stimu- 
late and aid the development of a faithful, lucid, and comprehensible 


Christ in order that the world may know that the Father hath sent — 
the Son to be the Saviour of the world. It is in this ultimacy and full 7" 
dimension of its aim that homiletics !s seen to be a theological discipline. © 

In the seminary, and as a discipline of the seminary, homiletics must 
not be conceived as devoted simply to the acquisition of skills in preach- 
ing sermons. Such a view impoverishes homiletics and obscures its po- 
sition in a complex educational process. ‘This complexity periodically | 
agitates seminaries (and all other -educational institutions) with the 


must always be there because what is to be known can not be studied © 
in one conglomerate mass: It must be “broken down” into “subjects” | 
and “courses” which have a necessary distinctness and yet are mutually _ 
inter-penetrative. At the same time they can submit to some kind of 
rational grouping; and in the seminary, homiletics, Christian education, 
and pastoral theology are a sort of triad because they deal in articula- 
tion, as if it were the marshailing of resources provided by all other 
studies and by one’s own Christian experience. But if the professor — 


of homiletics ought to be—as surely he ought—theologically literate 
enough to understand what his coileagues are teaching and in his as- — 
sociation with them to take his part with intelligence, the reason for 
this is in the nature of his own courses. This cannot be left without 
further consideration, but before proceeding with it something must be 
said about speech-instruction. 

I should think that trying to decide what is more important in 
preaching—the content or the delivery—is as idle as to try to decide 
which is more important in sending your Christmas gifts, the parcels © 
or the Parcel Post. What is important is that your package should 
reach—and that means, be actually received by—the person to whom 
it is sent; and if it must be conveyed, it must have a conveyor. More- — 
over, it is desirable that the package should reach him as quickly as 
possible and without having been mutilated or soaked in kerosene in 
transit, and this requires a competent, careful, and responsible con- 
veyor. The preacher alone is certainly not the conveyor, and if he 
should imagine that he is, he would blaspheme the Holy Spirit and deny 


q 
articulation of Christian faith and practice. The aim of this articulation 
7 is to be an instrument of the Holy Spirit in His work of Advocate for 
es 
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_the Church in which he “is set.” Yet in agency he is the conveyor, and 
_ this brings into play all that he is as a man, as a minister, as a Chris. 
tian. So then we really must talk about the conveyance, the voice, the 
diction, the rhetorical skill, all that speech-instruction deals with, and 
all of this is both art and science. Without doubt this belongs to 
homiletics. But the question is, how and by whom it is to be taught 
in the seminary? If you have a department of homiletics with a number 
of instructors, one of them can be a competent speech-instructor. Buy 
if you only have one professor of homiletics and he combines in him- 

= some theological competence with professional training in speech; 
and if he is supplied with a modern battery of electrical machines to 
aid him, you have in that seminary the pearl of great price,—provided 
of course that he can find the time to hear all the sermons, teach the 
several courses of lectures, hold all the necessary conferences and 
laboratory sessions for voice cultivation and speech improvement or 
correction. What you have is probably one professor, who must grate- 
fully use from time to time the assistance of his colleagues, all of 
whom could use assistance in their own departments, an “outside” 
speech instructor (“part-time” very much indeed) and one tape-re- 

~corder. 

Fortunately there are a good many men who come to the seminary 
with some speech-training, and this makes it possible to concentrate 
whatever resources you have in the instruction of the men who lack 
this previous advantage. However, it can be that previous speech-train- 
ing is not always an advantage. Attitudes and techniques may be 
inappropriate to the Church and the Christian communication in men 
who de not perceive that the Church is not a forum, not a market-place, 
not a theatre. The very plausibility of analogies expressed by “selling 
the Gospel,” “putting the Church across,” or analogies drawn un- 
critically from acting and the theatre, can be the deadliest enemies of 
Christianity in the pulpit, and, I do not hesitate to add, on the evange- 
list’s platform. There is a kind of utterance suitable to the Church’s 
minister when he is the voice of the Church praying; another suitable 
to the reading of lections, where the address is not to God but to the 
people vet at the same time the voice of God in Scripture; and another 
in the pulpit where, while it is the word of the Holy Paraclete for 
paraclesis, it is also the word of the Church’s minister; and in this 
utterance, though he be priest or bishop, he is a Christian man speak- 
ing to his brethren in Christ. Whatever is done in the seminary in 
speech-instruction should be done, therefore, by a priest—if one with 
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professional skill is available—or by a layman who combines with pro- 
fessional skill an informed discernment of what the Church is and 
what it needs. 
Resuming now our consideration of the theological discipline, the — 
point of resuming is the word articulation. In preaching one must say 
what one has learned: kerygma, paradosis, didache, one must have 
before one can deliver. At the Christmas Eucharist, for example, the 
preacher must deliver God’s Christmas gift in the Nativity and in the 
mystery of the Incarnation. He does not merely throw it on the door- — 
step, ring the bell, and anonymously run away: He must deliver it to 
these people here present. What he has learned in New Testament 
studies. in theology, in liturgics—indeed all the particular disciplines 
of the seminary bear upon it—he must now, for this sermon have 
thought about afresh. And this sermon—as on every other festival — 
that more especially celebrates the great mysteries of faith—this ser-_ 
mon obliges him to explore once again his own faith, for how other- 
wise can he speak from faith to faith? What happened on the first 
Christmas? Was there indeed a first Christmas? There was if Jesus 
was really born and if He that was really born is Christ, if He Who 
was in the form of God . . . became flesh. Do I who preach believe 
this? Even if I speak the Gospel impeccably from the Book, if it is 
not, as St. Paul said, “my gospel,” then St. Augustine was right—who 
will listen to a man who does not listen to himself? And is the Incarna- 
tion still now or was it yesterday only? Must I not take care that I 
never speak of my Lord as though His manhood was a momentary 
costume of a theophany? When the student’s sermon is being prepared, 
when it is being discussed with the instructor, when it is criticized in 
seminar after it has been preached, there must be theological dialogue 
with respect to what he said and how he said it—yes, even why he 
said it: what did he hope to accomplish? 
This theological dialogue must begin with the preacher himself. When 
one is preparing to preach one is offering self and words to God. If we 
the clergy remembered this as we should, no doubt our preaching 
would be worthier than it is. Is it not true that the Eucharistic Dox- 
ology, which we are required to say, governs all Christian prayer and 
preaching and living?—“through Jesus Christ our Lord, by whom, and 
with whom, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honor and glory be unto 
thee, O Father Almighty, world without end.” It may be that be- 
cause we say, and too little pray, these words that so much preaching 
and so much “church work” is a molehill travailing to bring forth an 
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ant. Surely there is a dialogue here that a preacher must have with 
- himelf and it is a theological dialogue involving the mind, the con- 
science, and the intention. It requires the examination of what js to 
be said in this sermon. And it requires it not only for this sermon— 
for if this sermon has something of Christian import to say, this will. 
in many particular conditionings, enter into any number of pastoral 
conversations and evangelistic endeavors. This sermon does not deal 
with everything, but only with something, in God’s revelation. It has 
scope and it has limitations. What should go into it? What should be 
left out of it—even when it is one of my pet ideas? The preacher, then, 
‘must enter into dialogue with himself with respect to what he says, the 
organization of what he says, and the purpose for which he says it. 

The student-preacher is, of course, subjected to this examination in 
conferences with the instructor and in the criticism he receives from 
his fellow-students who have heard his sermon. If any one says, “Oh 
dear, this must greatly inhibit the poor boy,” I should reply that it is 
small potatoes compared with what the poor boy will meet in his parish 
and in the world. In the seminary there is an endeavor to lay in him 
the foundation of articulate Christian speech with intellectual and moral 
integrity. In the parish is the flame designed to consume the dross 
and refine the gold. There are, are there not, people who come to 
Church wishing to hear a gospel which is not the Gospel, and I should 
think it would be better—if one must make a choice of evils—that they 
should hear what they want to hear badly said rather than well said. 
Certainly it would be better for the preacher, since a clever and articu- 
late man without serious moral responsibility to the Church can suffer 
the refining of his dross and the consuming of his gold and bring about 
the same thing in those who hear him. The preacher, therefore, must 
be a man who can say the right thing well. 

Who is sufficient for this? Why, no one at all—except he be in Christ 
and Christ in him. This brings before us a theological concern of 
homiletics somewhat different from the one we have hitherto been con- 
sidering. I wish to speak now of the act of preaching in the situation in 
which it is done. With this, homiletics is engaged specifically, but not 
alone, for here too the whole seminary team plays the whole game. 

When we talk about preaching as “preaching sermons” we are re- 


ferring to something that takes place on Sundays in Christian churches 
as an accompaniment of corporate worship. Yet although it is common 
to all Christian bodies, there is not a common agreement among them 
about what is being done; and indeed the degrees of divergence about 
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what the sermon should be and what it should accomplish are signifi- 
cant surface-openings of deep crevasses in doctrine and worship. With 
us “the” sermon—the sermon provided by rubric—is a liturgical ele- 
ment, and a sermon may accompany other services. In this context its 
function is modest as compared with what its function must be in a 
quite different religious situation. Such a different situation is un- 
equivocally defined by the Swiss theologian, Dr. Walter Liithi: “The 
central element in the Protestant church service is the Word—preach- 
ing. ‘Who is going to hear the sermon to-morrow?’ ” And again, 
“evangelical Christianity is the ‘Church of the Word’ and the fact 
remains that the Protestant Christian goes to hear the preaching.” 
What kind of demand of the preaching does either of these situations 
make? 

This will depend, of course, on the degree to which either of these 
situations actually projects the ecclesiological principles it is presumed 
to express. The difference between them, even in theory, will never 
be utter or absolute because they are both by intention Christian and 
therefore they share a certain ultimate and common Christian basis. 
Yet they are different and the extent of the difference determines a 
divergence which obliges each of them to view the other as being, to 
that extent, a deviation from what the Christian assembly at worship 
is for. In the present state of Christianity, candor commands its 
recognition because it springs too deeply from disputable positions to 
be swept under the rug, while at the same time Christian courtesy 
(which is rooted in charity) does not permit the proponents of either 
position to state that of the other by caricature or by playing up its 
detericration since all of us exhibit enough deterioration to occupy our 
attention. In presuming to criticize the “Protestant” conception of the 
“Church of the Word,” I am dealing with what I take to be its differ- 
ence when it is thorough-going from the position in which I stand, 
which I am convinced is inevitable in Anglicanism, and which is that 
of the main stream of the Christian tradition. This position involves 
four factors: (1) The sermon in the Christian assembly on the Lord’s 
Day is not an element of a programmatic “worship service,” but is an 
organically structured act of corporate worship. (2) If the preacher 
has the charisma of prophecy, the sermon may be authentically pro- 
phetic. (3) Since the sermon in this situation is delivered by a preacher 
in Holy Orders, the sermon is therefore ministerial, either in the clergy- 


‘Liithe and Thurneysen, Preaching, Confession, the Lord’s Supper. 
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man’s pastoral function of his own cure, or elsewhere by license, (4) 
- The charisma of prophecy is a gift of God totally unconditioned by 
ordination. This sermon, therefore, being associated with the liturgical 
lections through instruction “taken out of the Holy Scriptures” is for 
paraclesis leading to ardent persuasion. The sermon pleads for the 
Church to be the Church that by the grace of God we may worship 
ha acceptably through Christ our Lord. 

I suppose that from the “Protestant” point of view what I have just 
said may seem too pedestrian and uninspired, and too rigidly ec- 
clesiastical. Yet I venture to guess that many pastors in their own 
tradition must settle for something like it and find it rigorous enough 
to try their mettle and their prayers. I confess that it is rigorous 
enough to try my mettle and my prayers, and no doubt we who profess 


of the demand in the “Protestant” conception is, I believe, unrealistic 
for the generality of Christian ministers and is open to a drastic theo- 
logical criticism. It is unrealistic if it is a demand for prophecy, if by 
prophecy you mean anything more than a sincere and authentic procla- 
mation of the Gospel. After all, the Gospel is received by a paradosis 
in which the very Canon of the New Testament in both the selection 
of its contents and the grounds on which these contents were selected 
* canonized rests on the dogmatic authority of the Church. And it 
is unrealistic if you mean anything beyond the exposition and interpre- 
tation of Scripture, or if you mean anything more than the endeavor of 


: principles do not adequately exhibit them in practice. The rigor 


an earnest man who feels the responsibility of his office and who by 
"prayer and labor of utterance attempts to win men and women to love 
and obey the Lord they profess to follow. If you do not require some- 
thing other than or beyond this, the difference between us disappears, 
for this is what we can all agree on. But is something else demanded? 
Can this sermon from the rank and file of faithful and intelligent mini- 
sters of Christ be called a message? Ought it to be called that? And if 
something beyond this is demanded, can even a prophet prophesy by 
_ the clock every Sunday at eleven? St. Paul commands all to desire to 
_prophesy—at any rate as better than desiring to speak with tongues— 
but he does not say that all are prophets. God hath set in the Church 
‘pastors and teachers as well as apostles and prophets; and_ neither 


apostles nor pastors must necessarily be prophets, nor prophets apostles 
or pastors. On what ground then does the pastor’s sermon deserve to 
be the primary and central thing which takes place in that to w ‘hich they 
come? 
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Word cf Creation and the Word of Redemption. What kind of minis- 


WILLIAM H. NES 


The ground for this kind of primacy of the sermon seems to be the — 
“encounter with the Word of God.” And this would mean that the > 
preacher must be, in a particular situation and time and place, the © 
mind and voice by which the encounter is precipitated. No one, I am 
sure, can doubt that some sermons sometimes and for some listeners — 
do precipitate that kind of overwhelming, self-authenticating spiritual © 
experience which could be called an “encounter.” But this can not be 
planned or managed by the preacher. Even considered as a means of - 
Grace, preaching can not be a sacrament because the unworthiness of | 
the minister and the falsity or ineptitude of his sermon can impair the | 
validity and hinder the efficacy of the act of preaching. 

Moreover, I feel bound to ask whether the word “encounter” properly 
signifies the need and obligatio. which should draw Christians to church | 
Sunday by Sunday. Surely our worship is not an encounter with “the 
Other,” for though He be high and lifted up, and though His thoughts — 
be not our thoughts, God through the Incarnation, Oblation, and 
Resurrection of His Son has brought us into kinship; God Almighty is — 
our Father. The greatest saint and the greatest sinner can alike say, | 
“t am nothing, but God loves this nothing.” We are God’s children by © 
adoption and grace and it is this which prescribes the ground of Chris- — 
tian worship. In our corporate worship we confess that we are sinners, 
we acknowledge our estranged relation with God, and we implore Him 
to bring us again into that reconciliation which is in Christ. Only 
to the sinner resisting reconciliation, and to him who in an empty, — 
indifferent universe comes “bang up” against God, must it be encounter — 
with the “Other” and then only for that little while before he recognizes | 
the Face of Him Who met him. If there is a strangeness of Christianity 
—and it is good that we should feel it deeply—it is the strangeness of 
the union of justice and mercy in the Cross, of that terrible pity which 
is the wrath of the Lamb. 

The strangeness is that the Word was made flesh. In many writers 
I come on something which seems—though I may misapprehend this— 
a kind of hypostatic IT, as these writers speak of the Word of God. 
Is Jesus Christ the supreme vehicle of the Word or is He the Word? 
Since the Fourth Gospel and the first Epistle of John were written, the 
Christ'an tradition within which the majority of Christians have lived 
and live to-day has regarded the ultimate meaning of the Word of God 
as Christological. To preach the Word is to preach Christ. He is the 
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try, in sacrament, in preaching, in pastorate, is it (to quote Augustine 
once more) “to distribute Christ as Bread and Word?” 

I think it is the kind of ministry to which we were ordained, | 

think it has a good deal to say theologically that concerns a seminary 
course in homiletics. Any theological seminary will inevitably view 
“Seceleie as in some way a theological discipline because what it con- 
ceive to be the function of preaching will project the dogmatic and ec. 
-clesiological principles of some church-relation in which the seminary 
stands. And no theological seminary can subsist, however “liberal” or 
“undenominational” it may be, without a “point of view,” or entirely 
independent of ecclesiastical relationship. It must be evident that for 
Anglicans the preaching which constitutes an element in Christian wor- 
ship is pastoral since it is addressed to the Church, and that it stands 
in some significant distinction from that preaching which is missionary. 
- Moreover, the preaching which is an element of Christian worship is 
not for us either the primary or the central element in this worship, 
It is ancillary to an act of worship: It is structurally imbedded in the 
liturgy and may be an accompaniment of some other service. Only on 
occasion, such as University sermons or in missions directed to evangel- 
ism, does it stand by itself with a Bidding Prayer, or with petitions and 
interzessions, which are quite frequently informal in arrangement. 

In its relation to the liturgy of which it is a part, the position of the 
sermon is modest, yet it is high in relation to the end it subserves. It 
rebukes preaching without prayer and labor and study. When he was 
in Troas, “on the first day of the week when we were gathered together 
to break bread” Paul talked with them. What kind of thing was said 

in these earliest Christian communities? Our only ground of supposition 
vis what we find in the epistles, the gospels, and the one Christian 
_ prophecy we have, though it be late—the Revelation. And in the earli- 
est account of Christian Sunday worship outside the New Testament, 
Justin tells us that “when the reader (of Scripture) has ceased, the 
president gives by word of mouth his admonition and exhortation to 
follow these excellent things.” This is the preaching that belongs to 
the vastoral office; and when we are ordained to the Priesthood we are 
‘put in remembrance: 


Unto how high a dignity, and to how weighty an office and charge 
ye are called ... to teach and to premonish, to feed and provide for 
the Lord’s family; to seek for Christ’s sheep that are dispersed 


abroad, and for his children who are in the midst of this naughty 


world, that they may be saved through Christ forever. 
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By Cuunc-lHwan Cuen > 


Emory University 


‘Dr. Mc Lendon gives us an interesting account of the developme 
of Plato’s theistic thought under the striking title “Plato Without God.” 
He tells us: “I treat him [Plato], as I find him, as a systematical 
developing thinker with a great experiment to try to complete, first one 
way and then another, and as always haunted by the hopes of Anaxa- 
goras.” ‘The “one way” is according to him the “rational atheism of a | 
sort, that is, of a teleological sort, in his middle years.” “In the Phaedo, 
Plato is found, in his middle period, to be in deliberate and highly 
reasoned rebellion against theism.” The other way is Plato’s “rational 
theism in his later years.’” . 
There are altogether three main points in Mc Lendon’s paper: (1) 
Plato’s atheism in his middle years, namely, in the Phaedo and in the 
Republic; (2) his theism in his later years; (3) the development from 
atheism to theism, which was effected by a choice between two alterna-_ 
tives. First, we cannot agree with Mc Lendon that there is “a rebellion | 
against theism in the Phaedo” though he sees rightly a teleology in the | 
same dialogue. Yet it is just the so-called rebellion on which he lays 
his stress. For us there is no antagonism between Plato’s teleology and | 
his theism, or—let us use two more exact expressions—between the 
theology which centres on ideas and the teleology which centres on the 
Divine Mind. That means there is no antagonism between eidetic® and | 
theistic teleology in the Phaedo. Second, the transition from the 
“atheism in the middle years” to the “theism in the later years” did not 
follow from a simple choice, but was determined by an intrinsic neces- 
sity of Plato’s thought. Once the intellectual situation in the Phaedo 
was given, Plato could no longer choose the first of the two alternatives 
suggested by Mc Lendon and become a natural philosopher of “Demo- _ 
critus-fashion.” I will explain these two views in this paper. That 
there is a theism in Plato’s later dialogues, no one will or can deny. 


'The Journal of Religion, vol. XXXIX, p. 98. 
*Ibid., p. 99. 
‘Neither “idealistic” nor “ideologistic” is what we mean here, so we prefer to use 
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PLATO'S THEISTIC TELEOLOGY 


Let us start from the place at which Mc Lendon begins his interpre. 
tation of the Phaedo, namely, from the story told by “Socrates” in the 

dialogue of his youth: 

When I was young, Cebes, I had a prodigious desire to knoy 
that department of philosophy which is called the investigation 
of nature; to know the causes of things, and why a thing is and js 
created or destroyed appeared to me to be a lofty profession . , ‘ 


The consideration of the problems which belong to the field of natural 
study of physical cause and effect, and of the problems of logico-mathe. 
matical nature, led him to complete ignorance. After he had expressed 
his dissatisfaction with this mechanical way of consideration, he added: 
“but I have in my mind some confused notion of a new method, and 

never admit the other.”’ This is the place where the mechanical ex- 
; planation of phenomena was abandoned once and for all in the Phaedo 
The interesting thing is that the “new method,” a confused notion of 

which “Socrates” already had at that time, should escape the notice 
“ of the commentators of the dialogue. What was that method? Its nega- 
tive aspect is clear; it is a method different from the mechanical one 
which “Socrates” said he could never admit. But what is its positive 
nature? 


Leaving aside this question for the moment, let us hear what “Socra- 
tes” next says: 


Then I heard some one reading, as he said, from a book of 
Anaxagoras, that mind was the disposer and cause of all, and | 
was delighted at this notion, which appeared quite admirable .. - 


What “Socrates” actually heard from some one reading Anaxagoras’ 
book was only the words, “mind was the disposer and cause of all,” 
and nothing more. This is a general proposition, and it is one of theis- 


*96a-97b. For the sake of conformity all quotations of Plato’s works in this paper 
are from Jowett’s translation unless otherwise indicated. 

5For “a new method” in Jowett’s translation we have tin’ allon tropon in the 
original text. The word “new” is his addition, but that makes no difference in out 
subsequent discussion. 

°Cf. the ridicule “Socrates” made of the explanation of his staying in the prison 
in terms of the structure of his bones and muscles etc. 98a ff., and the disregard of 
“those wise causes alleged” of the beauty of a thing, namely, color, physical shape ete. 
tooc, d 
"o7b, 
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ticnature. Upon hearing this theistic thesis, “Socrates” was delighted. 

But why? Merely because there would be a chance for him to get an- 

swers to the questions in which he was entangled, and nothing more? 
Let us first follow the story of “Socrates”: 


And I said to myself: if the mind is the disposer, mind will 
dispose all for the best, and put each particular in the best place; 
and I argued that if any one desired to find out the cause of the 
generation or destruction or existence of anything, he must find 
out what state of being or doing or suffering was best for that 
thing, and therefore a man had only to consider the best for him- 
self and others, and then he would also know the worse, since the 
same science comprehended both.® 


Here are two inferences. The first inference is to the effect that the 
world is telic; it is best for all things, both as as whole and inidvidually, 
to be such as they actually are. The second inference is that the aeti- 
ological explanation of the cosmos must be a teleology.” “Socrates” 
heard neither of them directly from Anaxagoras’ book, he inferred both. 
If these inferences are rightly understood as what they really are, 
rather than with reference to Anaxagoras’ theory,” one would not 
without scruple interpret the deuteros plous (of which we shall hear 
more soon) as a deliberate rebellion against atheism. For in that case 
it would mean Plato rebelled against his own theory. Then before the 
“reasoned atheism,” which is supposed to precede the “reasoned the- 
ism,” a previous theism has to be added; and the “choice” which 
should determine the transition from the one to the other has to be 
duplicated accordingly. The whole development would then turn out 
to be so haphazard that it would induce one to check once more one’s 
whole interpretation. 
Then “Socrates” continued: 


And I rejoiced to think that I had found in Anaxagoras a teacher 
of causes of existence such as I desired, and I imagined that he 


Throughout this paper let us follow Mc Lendon’s concept of theism: “a mind or 
minds have effective control over nature and that their wills account for course of 
nature. It is this that is central to theism.” Op. cit., p. 93. 

*Phaed., 97¢, d. 

"Throughout this paper we keep the original meaning of the word aitia. Thus 
“teleology” is a specific form of “aetiology.” 

"About the problem whether Anaxagoras was a teleologist, see R. Hackforth: 
Plato’s Phaedo, p. 125. n. 1. When Sir W. D. Ross says, “Anaxagoras, in fact, is on 
the verge of discovering a genuinely spiritual and teleological principle of explanation” 
(quoted after Hackforth), he means to say that Anaxagoras was not yet a teleologist! 
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would tell me first whether the earth is flat or round; and which. 
ever was true, he would proceed to explain the cause and the neces. 
sity of being so... And | thought that I would then go on and 
ask him about the sun and moon and stars .. . and their returnings 
and various states, active and passive, and how all of them were 
for the best . . and I thought that when he had explained to me 
in detail the « cause of each and the cause of all, he would g0 
on tc explain to me what was best for each and w hat good for all. 


In this passage “Socrates” first of all expresses his joy; this joy refers 
us back to the same feeling he experienced when he first heard some 
one reading Anaxagoras’ book.” The question we raised before about 
this feeling receives an answer here; he was delighted with Anaxagoras’ 
general proposition that “mind is the disposer and cause of all” because 
it was just such an explanation which he desired.” 

When did he begin to have this desire? It would not be before he 
became dissatified with the mechanical method, and not after he had 
heard some one reading Anaxagoras’ book; it was just in that interval 
between these two instances. It was just in that time when he, as he 
told us. had “a confused notion of a new method.”” It would be most 
probable that this new method was fundamentally the same as Anaxa- 
goras’ general proposition of mind. Upon hearing this “Socrates” was 
delighted because this general proposition agreed with what he de- 
sired; but of this aetiology of mind he had at that time only a con- 
fused idea. If our clarification of the “new method” is reliable—at 
least there is no positive ground against it—then the theism against 
which the so-called “rational atheism” in the same dialogue is supposed 
to be a “deliberate and highly reasoned rebellion” was really “Socra- 
tes” own position. It means then that immediately after his dissatis- 
faction with the mechanical method he had an idea of a theistic 
causation. But this was only a confused idea, so he hoped that Anaxa- 
goras would teach him more clearly about it. 

Not only is a confused idea far from being a theory, but even the 
truth of a general proposition is not to be accepted until its validity 
to explain facts in detail is attested. Hence “Socrates” hoped that 
Anaxagoras would prove his general thesis by its application to indi- 


®Phaed., 97d-98b. 
cit., 97¢. 
“Kata noun emauton is a proverbial expression which means “after one’s liking,” 
see Liddell and Scott under kata B IV, the revised edition, 1925-40. 

cit., 97b. 
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vidual cases. He went to read Anaxagoras’ book himself. The ex- 
perience he got from the reading was as follows: 


What expectations I had formed, and how grievously was I | 
disappointed! As I proceeded, I found my philosopher altogether 
forsaking mind or any other principle of order, but having recourse 
to air, and ether, and water, and other eccentricities.” 


Then followed in the narration his ridicule of Anaxagoras—for example, 
for his remaining in the prison instead of running away. He then 
condemned Anaxagoras together with other Ionian natural philoso- 
phers: 


I wondered that they cannot distinguish the cause [mind’s de- 
cision for the good] from the condition [bodies], which the 
mary, feeling about in the dark, are always mistaking and mis- 
naming.” 


These were “Socrates’”’ disappointment in, and his criticism of, 
Anaxagoras. The mistake of the latter was simply this: he, like other 
natural philosophers, had absolutely no idea of explaining nature 
teleologically—this, in spite of the fact that he himself, in contrast to 
the natural philosophers, set up the general proposition that mind 
is the disposer and cause of all. Is this a “strong argument against 
theism?” Are we justified in expecting Plato to deny the truth of a 
general proposition on the ground that its holder had no idea of making 
use of it to explain particular instances? Moreover, we should not over- 
look the fact that throughout this passage “Socrates” prefers teleological 
to mechanical explanation. The passage quoted below is an evidence 
of this preference. 


I might compare him [Anaxagoras] to a person who began by 
maintaining generally that mind is the cause of the actions of 
Socrates, but who, when he endeavoured to explain the causes of 
my several actions in detail, went on to show that I sit here be- 


why I am sitting here in a curved posture—that is what he would 
say; ... forgetting to mention the true cause, which is, that the 
Athenians have thought fit to condemn me, and accordingly I have 
thought it better and more right to remain here and undergo 
my sentence ... There is surely a strange confusion of causes and 


*Phaed., 98b, c. 


cause my body is made up of bones and muscles . . . and this is _ 
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conditions in all this. It may be said, indeed, that without bones 
and muscles and the other parts of the body I cannot execute my 
purposes. But to say that I do as I do because of them, and tha 
this is the way in which mind acts, and not from the choice of the 
best, is a very careless and idle mode of speaking . . . of the 
obligatory and containing power of the good they think nothing; 
and yet this is the principle which I would fain learn if any one 
would teach me. But as I have failed either to discover myself 
or to learn of any one else, the nature of the best, I will exhibit to 
you, if you like, what I have found to be the second best mode of 
inquiring into the cause.” 


This is an example of teleological explanation and illustrates how 
mind as true cause stands in contrast with the corporeal things as 
mere conditions. ‘Teleology, however, determines a thing from the 
viewpoint of the good for it. But “Socrates” could at that time extend 
this kind of teleological explanation at most only to all human be- 
haviour. Even after this extention to human behaviour it still falls 
short of a proof of the theistic teleology as he inferred it from Anaxa- 
goras’ general proposition of mind. “Socrates” was quite aware of his 
incapacity to prove it and admitted this fact frankly. This frank ad- 
mission is surely not the same as a rebellion against the theistic tele- 
ology. Is this really the attitude of a true philosopher—Plato was 
certainly such a one—to reject a thesis, the truth of which he has a 
confused notion only because he himself cannot prove it? Is it psycho- 
logically possible for a normal mind to reject a thesis which the mind 
at the same time wishes for? If these questions cannot be affirmed, then 
the passage quoted above constitutes in no way another strong argv- 
ment of Plato against theism in the Phaedo. 

If this conclusion is not to be accepted, the final decision on the 
question should be made by the lexical meaning of the phrase deuteros 
plous. This proverbial expression means “the next best way.” The 
Jowett translation—quoted above—is exact. This next best way is the 
eidetic aetiology which immediately follows in the text. To what is 
this aetiology the next best? The answer is obvious. It is next best to 
the theistic teleology which “Socrates” could neither prove himself 
nor could he find any one who could teach him how to prove. This 
failure was just the reason why he took this next best way. The theis- 
tic teleology he understood as the protos plous, and protos not only 


*Tbid., 98c-99d. 


"Cf. Liddell and Scott. op. cit., under deuteros T. oO 
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in the time order, but also in the value order, as the best way.” So 
there is no antagonism between the first and the second way, between 
the theistic and the eidetic teleology in the Phaedo. What is really 
there is a value difference; the superior value was assigned to the 
theistic teleology though what Plato actually presented was an eidetic 
teleology. The eidetic teleology was a device for doing the same work, 
as well as it is possible, in the absence of the theistic teleology which 
Plato wished for, but at that time could not establish. Before the 
establishment of this theistic teleology there was still a long distance 
to be travelled, the starting point of which was there in the Phaedo. 
This was nothing else than the deuteros plous itself. Let us follow 
the most prominent stages of this development from its very beginning 
in the Phaedo to the theistic teleology in the later dialogues of Plato. 


1. In his deuteros plous “Socrates” first showed his method of hypo- 

thesis. The hypothesis is the assumption of the existence of ideas; 

“there is an absolute beauty and goodness and greatness, and the like; 

grant me this, I hope to be able to show you the nature of cause . . heal 

What is the nature of cause? As his answer to this question we may 
quote the following: 


I cannot help thinking, if there be anything beautiful other than 
oe beauty should there be such, that it can be beautiful only 
‘in so far as it ‘partakes of absolute beauty—and I should say the 

same of everything™ 


Suppose there is a beautiful rose. It is beautiful because it partakes of 
of the dea of beauty. The idea of beauty is the cause; the rose has this 
determination beautiful beacuse of its participation in this idea. This 
is an eidetic aetiology in contrast with the mechanical explanation which 
attributes the causation to color, physical shape and the like.* 
Participation (metexis) is something static, it is a state. Before the 


*R. Hackforth observes rightly on the phrase deuteros plous: “. . . in any case 


usage shows that inferiority to protos plous is involved. It is a next best course. .. . 
The protos plous would have been a discovery of the detailed operations of mind 
throughout the universe—a work Plato was to attempt many years later in the 
Timaeus. The method of logoi is inferior to that.” Op. cit., p. 137. 

™Phaed. 100b. 

*Ibid., 100¢. 

*Ibid., 100¢, d. 
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*Chung-Hwan Chen, Das Chorismos-Problem bei Aristoteles, p. 15. 
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rose has (echei) the determination beautiful, it must acquire (metalam. 
banein) this determination. We are thus led to the dynamic side of 
the problem: how does the rose become beautiful? The problem as 
originally formulated in the early history of “Socrates” in the Phaedo 
had both the static and the dynamic sides. It asked about the cause 
of generation and destruction no less than about the cause of being. 
The eidetic aetiology as given hete is applicable only to the problem 
of being. To explain the problem of becoming, the same aetiology 
needs a further specification. 


2. The more exact formulation is in fact given in another connexion 
in the same dialogue where “Socrates” spoke about recollection using 

the idea of equality as an example: 


Then we must have known equality previously to the time when 
we first saw the material equals, and reflected that all these 
apparent equals strive to attain absolute equality, but fall short 
of it?” 


We are not concerned with Plato’s theory of recollection here; what 
interests us is only the last object clause beginning with “that” in the 
above quotation. Mc Lendon is right when he sees in this Phaedo pas- 
sage Plato’s teleology;” but he does not think it worthy of analysis, 
I shall not analyze it anew, but only give here the result of a previously 


clause: (1) the apparent equals, that is, material things such as por- 
tions of wood and stone which are equal; (2) the idea of equality; 


die analysis.” There are four elements contained in that object 


(3) the striving of the apparent equals to attain absolute equality; 
3 g PP q q y 


(4) their falling short of it. 
Portions of wood are equal, they have the determination equal be- 


absolute equality. What is the cause of participation? They strive to 
attain absolute equality and fail short of it. This does mean that their 
striving is entirely without any positive result; it fails to bring them to 
perfection, but gains for them the determination of being equal in a 
certain degree. So the striving is the cause of their participation in 


E according to the eidetic aetiology in general, they participate in 


*Tbid., 6a. 

*=Tbid., 75a-b. One need not be disturbed by the fact that this passage comes 
before “Socrates” mention of his early history, for the textual sequence does not 
indicate the chronological order of the theory. 


"Cf. op. cit., p. 94. 
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absolute equality. Is this striving (oregesthai) uncaused? It is caused 
by its object, its telos, the orekion, in the present case, the idea of 
equality. Thus the acquisition by a physical thing of a determination, | 
which results in the participation in the corresponding idea, is caused 
by that very idea as the orekton. 

This is a teleological explanation of becoming, and, moreover, an © 
eidetic teleology, because this teleology centres on ideas. It is a fuller 
expression of the eidetic aetiology. It applies not only to the problem > 
of becoming but also to the problem of being; for the being of a de- | 


termination of a physical thing is the cessation of the latter’s becoming. 
All physical things strive to attain the perfect state of ideas, but never 
reach that perfection. So there is eternal striving in the realm of 
nature. To explain this eternal becoming, and, consequently, also be- 
ing, Plato offers in the Phaedo—in the absence of the theistic teleology 
he wished for but for the present could not establish—an eidetic 
teleology as a deuteros plous. 


3. The deuteros plous, once begun in the Phaedo, reached its climax 
in the idea of good in the Republic. First, the hypothesis of idea in| 
the Phaedo is reduced to the idea as the “unhypothetical principle.” 
Second, the causation of different ideas disconnected from one another 
is unified here in the same idea as the ultimate cause, from which they — 
themselves derive their being and reality as well as their power of 


being known.” 
Of what nature is this unhypothetical principle the ultimate cause? 
Is it also of telic nature? We are more concerned with the answer to | 
this question than with the other two points just mentioned. Now first | 
let us hear Plato’s own words: 


Of this [the Good] then, which every soul of man pursues and 
makes the end of all his actions . . of a principle such and so_ 
great as this ought the best men in our State, to whom everything © 
is entrusted, to be in the darkness of ignorance?” 


This quotation needs some explanation. First of all, of man has no 
equivalent in the Greek text, but Jowett’s addition can be justified by 
the context. Then should the ultimate principle, the Good as a telic 
cause, be limited to the realm of human action? The affirmative answer 
to this question seems to have support from Plato’s actual words, for — 


“Ibid., 505d-506a. 
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only so much is said. But the supposed limitation has its difficulties. 
First, it is based upon an argument from silence. Second, Plato con- 
centrates his attention in this part of the Republic on the education of 
the ideal rulers. It is unreasonable to expect him here to take also 
into consideration other things which lie remote from political affairs 
provided that he also conceives the Good as their telic cause. Third 
if the Good, the ultimate principle of all things, exercises its telic 
function only upon human actions, in what other form of causation 
can it effect other things? We should not forget that the idea of good 
has no other nature than being good, just as the idea of beauty has 
none but that of being beautiful, the idea of justice has none but that 
of being just.” Fourth, no objection should be made here on the 
ground that the Good as telic cause, as the orekton, presupposes the 
presence of the soul. Consequently its causation cannot be extended 
beyond animate beings. For the hylozoism is the silent assumption of 
the eidetic teleology as presented in the Phaedo and this survival of the 
Ionian natural philosophy” lasted long—through Plato, even to Aris- 
totle.” If we take all of these considerations into account, the idea of 
good in the Republic reveals itself as a universal telic cause. So the 
deuteros plous reaches its climax also in this respect. 

4. But just in this work of Plato, where the eidetic teleology cele- 
brates its great success, another conception of the idea, the conception 
of the idea as archetype, becomes important. Let us see whence it 
took its origin. It is true that the hylozoism silently presupposed in 


the Phaedo abolishes the distinction ordinarily made between the living | 


and the lifeless and thus enables ideas to be regarded as telic causes 
even of inanimate things. A difference, however, still remains, and it 
requires more notice than usual when special attention is paid to human 
creativity. Hylozoism makes it plausible to regard equal portions of 
wood as striving to attain absolute equality, but hylozoism cannot make 
it conceivable that these same portions of wood, of which, say, a 
shuttle is to be made, strive to attain the idea of shuttle. To produce a 
manufactured thing, human creative activity is ex definitione indis- 
pensable. It is what Plato clearly sees in the Cratylus: it is the 
carpenter who constructs a shuttle out of these portions of wood. But 
how does he make it? At random? No. 


*For it is just this point in Plato’s theory which Aristotle ridicules by designating 
the Platonic idea as the auto-hekaston. 
"This had its beginning with Thales. 
example, his famous statement: kinet de hos eromenon. 
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Does he not look to that which is naturally fitted to act as a 
shuttle? Certainly. And suppose the shuttle to be broken in mak- 
ing, will he make another, looking to the broken one? or will he 
look to the form according to which he made the other? To the 
latter.” 


a 


The ideas as archetypes are therefore posited. The eidetic teleology 
necessitates the assumption of them as supplementary causes to ex-_ 
plain the generation of artefacta. 

5. The paradigmatic conception of ideas is compatible with the telic _ 


conception, not only because it is supplementary to the latter, but also 
because ideas as archetypes are in a certain sense also telic. This is_ 
why their appearance in the Republic, a treatise in which the eidetic 
teleology is predominent, does not seem strange. But their telic aspect 
is both secondary and inferior. The idea of bed is in a certain sense the 
telos of these portions of wood out of which a bed is to be made, but — 
it is a telos in a sense different from that in which the idea of equality 
in the Phaedo is said to be; the latter being the telos which the same_ 
portions of wood strive to attain. Let us follow the silent presupposi- 
tion in the Phaedo. In the Phaedo the material objects presuppose a | 
telos of their own accord while in the Republic they have their telos 
only when it is imposed upon them by an agent, in the present case by | 
the carpenter. As the telic causes, the paradigmatic ideas (for example, 
bed, shuttle etc.) are secondary to the telic ideas proper (for example — 
equality, beauty etc.). They are, moreover, inferior to the agent in 
their functions. The role of the agent—say, the carpenter—is all im- 
portant in the construction of a bed. For example, without his inter- 
vention the idea of the bed would never become the te/os of this por- 
tion of the wood, and without his creative activity the wood could — 
never partake of the idea of bed. For it is the agent who, looking to 
the idea of bed, makes a bed.“ Just as the idea of bed is at the same — 
time the archetype and the telos of bed, so is the idea of good the telos — 
and archetype of the ideal State. The ideal rulers look to the arche- 
type when they manage public affairs and guide their private lives.” 
Thus the development from the Phaedo to the Republic through 
the Cratylus brought to the fore two new elements: idea as archetype 
and as demiurge. Both of them first appeared in the Cratylus and then | 


“Crat., 389a-b. 
“Rep., 569b. 
*Ibid., 5402. 
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became important in the Republic, where the deuteros plous reached 
its climax. 

6. Their reappearance in the Republic is not merely a repetition of 
what we meet in the Cratylus. In the latter they are simply assumed: 
in the Republic this assumption is logically justified. The justi. 
fication is an application of the hypothetical method taught in the 
Phaedo. The existence of these ideas as archetypes is deduced from q 
higher hypothesis. Plato says, “whenever a number of individuals 
have a common name, we assume them to have also a corresponding 
idea .. .”” By means of this higher hypothesis the ontological status of 
the ideas of manufactured things as archetypes is logically established, 
But from the same hypothesis follows necessarily a consequence which 
leads to the destruction of the eidetic teleology. No one else sees more 
clearly than the author of the Republic—which contains, besides the 
plan of an ideal state, also a pathology of state and a pathology of soul 
—that there are imperfections, evils, sins, etc. in the world. Each of 
these imperfections has numerous instances, and a number of similar in- 
stances have a common name. Hence the logic of that higher hypothesis 
requires the assumption of ideas of negative values no less than the as- 
sumption of positive values. According to the eidetic teleology ideas are 
the ends which things strive, and eternally strive, to attain. If ideas of 
negative values are assumed to exist, the further consequence must be 
that there is eternal striving to attain perfect negative values. How ter- 
rible this consequence is! It is absolutely destructive to the original tele- 
ology desired in the Phaedo—mind disposes all for the best and puts 
each particular in the best place*—and in “the way next best” to it. To 
what kind of world the development of this deuteros plous now leads! 
Is the world as a totality so disposed for the best? and each particular 
so disposed put in the best place? The eidetic teleology now ends ina 
crisis which is necessitated by the intrinsic logic of the theory. 

This crisis is by no means a free combination of ours, it is a historical 
fact. It is recorded in the dialogue Parmenides where “the young 
Socrates” was embarrased by the question: 


And would you feel equally undecided, Socrates, about things of 
which the mention may provoke a smile?—I mean such things as 
hair, mud, dirt, or anything else which is vile and paltry; _ 
you suppose that each of these has an idea, . . . or not? 


s96a-b and Phaed., 101d. 
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Certainly not, said Socrates; visible things like these are such as 
they appear to us, and I am afraid that there would be an ab- 
- surdity in assuming any idea of them, although I sometimes get 
disturbed, and begin to think that there is nothing without an idea; 


because I am afraid that I may fall into a bottomless pit of non- 
now speaking, and occupy myself with them.” 


The difficulty is obvious. On the one hand, logic allows no predilection 
for the valuable and contempt for the mean; on the other hand, if no 
distinction is made necessary by the acceptance of ideas, the result 
“vould be an absurdity” as “Socrates” clearly sees. Consequently, if 
teleology is to be retained—as it could not be otherwise with Plato— 
it could be no longer built on the telic conception of ideas. Thus the 
deuteros plous turns out to be inadequate. 


7. How does the paradigmatic conception of ideas bear on this 
problem? Ideas as archetypes are in a certain sense also telic. Could 


the paradigmatic aetiology become a substitute for the eidetic teleology — 


to explain things teleologically after the latter had proved to be in- 
adequate? Let us see. There is also a criticism of the conception of 
ideas as archetypes in the same dialogue which runs thus: 


But if, he [Parminedes] said, the individual is like the idea, must 
not the idea also be like the individual, in so far as the individual 
is a resemblance of the idea? That which is like, cannot be con- 
ceived of as other than the like of like.” 


The result is a regressus ad infinitum. So the criticism seems equally 
destructive as in the case of telic ideas. 

But there is a way of escape out of this difficulty. The real difficulty 
of the paradigmatic conception of ideas becomes obvious from the 
criticism Aristotle made of it later. This is to the effect that the con- 
ception of ideas as archetypes presupposes a demiurge; without the 
latter it cannot be justified.” ‘Thus a teleology in the secondary sense 


could be retained in the paradigmatic aetiology of ideas only on con-— 


dition that a demiurge should never be forgotten. In fact, Plato never 


forgot him. Second, the paradigmatic aetiology entails no such absurd — 
consequence as the eternal striving of things to attain perfect negative | 


*130c-e. 
"132c-133a. 
“Cf. Chen, op.cit., pp. 104-5 


but then again, when I have taken up this position, I run away, 


sense, and perish; and so I return to the ideas of which I was just © 
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value, because it is the demiurge who assigns to materials the idea as 


their telos to be realized in them. So the paradigmatic aetiology seems 


to have been able to do, in a secondary way, the work of the eidetic 
teleology after the latter turned out to be inadequate. 


The point just mentioned reveals, of course, an advantage of the 


_ paradigmatic aetiology over the eidetic teleology, but it also reveals the 


secondary character of the forms in teleological explanation. When 
paradigmatic ideas function as telic causes, the causation really starts 
from the demiurge, but not from themselves. If, for example, the con- 


_ struction of a bed is to be explained teleologically, the proper ex- 


planation is not through the idea of the bed as an archetype, but rather 
through the carpenter, for it is he who makes the idea of bed the 
telos of the bed he makes. Thus to explain the production of artefacta 
teleologically, it is impossible to remain with the paradigmatic aeti- 
ology; the latter entails a teleology which centres on the demiurge. In 
the Republic Plato stresses the role of the demiurge. The new form of 
teleology, though overshadowed there by the eidetic teleology, forms, 
however, the foundation of his political thought, It is true that the 
Good itself is the universal telos, hence it is also the telos of the edu- 
cation of the ideal rulers. But it is the rulers who realize the idea of 
good in the State; without their activity the idea of the good exists 
only in heaven, and is found nowhere upon the earth.” In the human 
creation the demiurge, not the idea, plays the decisive role. Thus 
after the break-down of the deuterous plous, teleology still remained 
in Plato’s thought an anthropo-demiurgic teleology. 

8. In the Sophist Plato deveioped his method of diairesis; the dicho- 
tomy of creative art shows us its two sub-species as follows: 


Let us suppose, then, that things which are said to be made by 
nature are the work of divine art, and that things which are made 
by man out of these are work of human art. And so there are 
two kinds of making and production, the one human and the other 
divine.” 


God as Demiurge is here introduced as parallel to the human demi 
urge, who has been known to us since the Cratylus. The conception 
of God as Divine Demiurge is to be found as early as the Republic, 
where Plato regards Him as the Creator of ideas. McLendon is right 


"Rep., §92a-b, 540a-b 
265b-e. 
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when he, following Sir W. D. Ross, does not take the passage in the 
Republic seriously.“ But here in the Sophist the case is erga 
First, the divine creation is not to be asserted of ideas. Second, the 
dichotomy of creative art leads to the final definition of “sophist.” The > 
parallelism of the Divine Demiurge and the human is indispensible for _ 
the argument. Hence Plato must have been serious about the con-— 
ception of “the Divine Demuurge.” It is this parallelism which is — 


significant for us here. 


9. But what is still more important for our present study is the | 


theory of cause in the Philebus: 


. there is in the universe a mighty infinite and an adequate 
limit, of which we have often spoken, as well as a presiding cause 
_of no mean power, which orders and arranges years and seasons - 
and months and may be justly called wisdom and mind?—Most 


justly.“ 

This mind is not human mind, but that which gives “to our a 
souls, and the art of self-management, and of healing disease... .”" 

That is the Divine Mind. The Divine Mind “belongs to that one of | 

our four classes which was called the cause of all,” said “Socrates™* 
By “cause” Plato understands here the same thing as an “agent. 

The significance of the aetiology of the Philebus becomes obvious when | 
we compare it first with the idea of good in the Republic and second | 
with the dichotomy of creative art in the Sophist. (a) The idea of ; 
good, regarded in the Republic as the unhypothetical principle of whole — 
reality “surpassing being in dignity and power” is in the Philebus no 
longer entitled to be classified as cause in the given sense. This change 
is great; we can see it when we call to mind that creative power is de-— 
fined in the Sophist in terms of causing generation and destruction.” 
It means, then, that the idea of the good, to which was assigned in the 
earlier dialogues the maximum creative power to bring about genera-— 
tion and destruction, is in the Philebus excluded from the class of | 


9°47 


*0>. cit., p. 94. 
“30¢. 
*Ibid., 30a-b. 


“Ibid., 30e. We follow here the reading of the Loeb Classical Library, and there-— 
fore quote the translation by the editor and translator of the dialogue, Harold N. 
owler. 

“Tbid., 26e. 
“soqb. 
“26sb. 
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cause. This follows as a consequence of the crisis of the eidetic tele- 
ology which has become obvious since the Parmenides. (b) God is 
introduced in the Sophist as Divine Demiurge parallel to human demi. 
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_ urge and is in the Philebus proclaimed as the cause of all. Here we 
have a theistic aetiology” in contrast to the eidetic teleology originated 
in the Phaedo, culminating in the Republic, and breaking down in the 
_Parmenides. This aetiology was probably already a theistic teleology; 
but as the Sophist and the Philebus do not give us enough evidence to 
prove this thesis, let us be content with the less ambitious conception 
that Plato’s development up to this point reached only a theistic aeti- 
ology. The relation of theistic aetiology to the paradigmatic conception 


of ideas here still remains unclear. The last step to the theistic tele- 
ology consists just in the clarification of these two points. 

10. In the myth in the Statesman we hear of the world as “being a 
living creature, and having originally received intelligence from its 


author and creator.” The derivation of human intelligence from the 
Divine is the same as that in the Philebus. Nothing is known here 
about the relation between God and the ideas as archetypes. It is in 
the Timaeus that we find the clarification we need. In this dialogue 
Plato presents his conception of the Divine Creation. The chief 
speaker, Timaeus, tells us: “The work of the creator, whenever he 
looks to the unchangeable and fashions the form and nature of his 
work after an unchangeable pattern, must necessarily be made fair and 
perfect... .”* By this pattern Plato means a system of ideas.” The 
relation of the Divine Demiurge to the ideas as archetypes is not 
clearly stated: looking to the ideas as patterns He created the world 
just as a carpenter looking to the idea of bed makes a bed, or to the 
idea of a shuttle, makes a shuttle. The comparison of the phraseology 
of our Timaeus passage on one hand with that of the Republic or that 

& in order to secure the divine goodness when he faces the problem of evil. 

506d. We cite the Statesman for the sake of comparison with the Sophist and the 


-Philebus. That does not mean that the thought expressed there was later than the 
oe two dialogues. For the significance of the myth in the Statesman cf. Solmsen, 


"Mc Lendon (op. cit., p. 93) discusses the passage in the Re public where Plato 
avs that the divine is not responsible for everything, but only for the good things. 
In the Republic, as Friedr ich _Solmsen (Plato’s Theology, pp. 63 ff.) shows. Plato 
is concerned with “expurgation” rather than with theistic aetiology. His limitation of 
the divine causation does not show his rebellion against theism. He limits the divine 


op.cit., pp. 85 ff 
28a. 
8Cf Francis M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, p. 40, new edition. 
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CHUNG-HWAN cum 87 
of the Cratylus on the other” shows unerringly where the conception 
of the Divine Creation came from. This transference was necessitated 
by the theories developed in the Sophist and the Philebus just analyzed. 
For if human creative art is derived from the divine, and the artificial 
production by man is a creation patterned after models, we must infer 
—since ratio essendi and ratio cognoscendi are in reverse order—that 
the Divine Demiurge created the world, looking to the systems of 
ideas as models. This is just what Plato really wrote. 

Timaeus said further: “... the world became a living creature truly 
endowed with soul and intelligence by the providence of God.”” Here 
we have a general thesis of theistic teleology. But as we know from 
the Phaedo, a general thesis must be attested by its ability to explain 
phenomena in detail. This was what Plato could not do at that time, 
but he busies himself with showing us in detail how the Divine Demi- 
urge, directly and indirectly, “disposes all for the best and puts each 
particular in the best place.” ‘To follow out these detailed explanations 
is a work in itself; here we can do nothing more than cite as a specimen 
his explanation of the world as a whole in the concluding section of 
the dialogue: 


We may now say that our discourse about the nature of the uni- 
verse has an end. For when this world had received its fulfilment 
in living creatures, both mortal and immortal, it thus became a 
visible, living creature containing the visible—a perceptible god 
who is the image of the intelligible, and is the most excellent, the 
fairest and most perfect—this Heaven, unique in kind and one.” 


11. The Timaeus is a mythos; in the Laws Plato establishes his 
theistic teleology with /ogoi. Besides this formal difference, there are 
also material differences—above all, the difference in viewpoint. His 
discussion in the Lacs is rather from the political, social viewpoint in 
contrast to the Timaeus, where the emphasis is laid upon natural phe- 
nomena (the whole development began from natural study). But 
these are only variations within the limit of Plato’s theistic teleology, 
and, therefore. fall outside of the scope of the present paper. 


“Cf. Tim., 28a with Rep., 596b or Crat., 389b. 


S3nb-c. 


“The translation modifies Jowett because he uses a different reading of the text. 
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TOWARDS THE REDEMPTION OF SCIENCE 


By 'T. M. Heron 


Church Union School of Sociology 


Many of us who exercise our minds upon crossword puzzles know 
that the most effective and profitable procedure is to lay them aside 
immediately our first fresh interest begins to pall, and apply ourselves 


_ whole heartedly to the next job on our list. Then it often happens 


that in one of those rests which the mind enjoys in every good work 
rhythm, there pops up from the unconscious the answer to a clue which 
had baffled our earlier conscious effort. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SPONTANEOUS 


This experience of the subconscious coming to our aid can be met 
with in every walk of life. “I suddenly found that the work was going 
alright,” “The job came right of itself’—such exclamations relating to 
events in our everyday work are paralled by the painter’s, “That bit 
simply painted itself,” and by the poet’s seizure of a sequence of words 
which appeared to come out of the blue, and which exactly symbolized 
for him at that moment the truth he was trying to define. With the 
scientist also the path of research often leads to what appears to be a 
dead end, or to such a vast choice of possible routes that further pro- 
gress seems impossible. Yet on occasion a hunch, or a happy accident, 
sets him off again on the one road which can lead to the discovery he 
is trying to make. 

That these phenomena bear a resemblance to the lights and upsurg- 
ings which guide the saint and mystic on their way is self-evident, and 
should not surprise us. For if we believe that “Laborare Est Orare” 
we should expect that the effects of prayer of different degrees of in- 


- tensity, directed to different intermediate objects, should reveal them- 


selves in a discernible pattern, and that that pattern should be seen 


_ most clearly when finally our prayers come to rest in God, the all, the 
ultimate and the eternal. 


In the case of the crossword, the darting enlightenment may largely 
_be explained as the subconscious making use of knowledge which has 


_ been stored away and temporarily forgotten. In the case of practical 
~ 
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manipulative work, it would appear that the material we work upon is 
always capable of responding to our treatment of it by adding to our 
manipulative skill, and if we reflect aright, by enriching our conception 
of the ends for which human effort is appropriate. In the case of the 
artist, both these considerations apply, plus a certain desire, as it were, 


89 


Ww of the object itself to come through and make its appearance. In all 
le these cases we can say that something is added to whatever was ac- 
es complished by the purposeful exercise of our free will. In short, we 
Ns find that we have been helped! 

k There are of course spontaneous experiences other than those which 
h we have described, experiences which certainly cannot be said to help us 


if by “helping” we mean adding to the resources at our disposal for 
the enrichment of human life. And these unhelpful experiences like- 
wise range from the petty to the cosmically tragic. Such phrases as “I 
must have been possessed to have done it” reveal our instinctive aware- 


' ness of the limits imposed upon our free will if we persist in misusing 
7 it, With this aspect of our nature this paper will deal only by implica- 
t tion, for it is upon the positive help which is available to us that we 
must concentrate. 
e THE SPONTANEOUS IN PRAYER aan 
a Now if as Aquinas says, “God loves all existing things,” and if in the 
} words of St. John Chrysostom “God cannot do anything without 
, (human) will, nor will anything without grace,” then this evidence 
e that we are continually being helped in all our work points un- 
mistakably to certain conclusions which are important alike for our 
. spiritual and our ever-day work. 
First. we ought to look out for and value highly these helpful spon- 
: taneous occurences whenever and wherever they occur. Second, we 
, ought to investigate and classify the circumstances which on any oc- 
> casion have preceded and, as it were, invited this help, no matter how 
peripheral the activity which gave vent to the experience. With these 
; two conclusions most unbelievers will not find it difficult tc agree, for 
already that scientific curiosity which is such a marked feature of our 
turbulent age is prompting scientists to investigate the very phenome- 
non which we have been describing. But for the Christian there is a 
third conclusion, and for him the most important one—that we should 


cultivate the habit of thanking God for this help, and of offering it 
back to Him in praise and thanksgiving. This proposition will, of 
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course, appear to be almost meaningless to the unbeliever, but that 
need not trouble us; for if, as we believe, the intellect is capable of 
apprehending absolute truth, once we have cleared away the fale 
intellectual premises which prevent us from seeing it, then to the extent 
that the secular scientist succeeds in clearly defining these spontaneoy; 
experiences, to that extent he will have prepared himself to accept 
our third conclusion. Fortified by this conviction we can proceed to 
consider our specifically Christian proposition simply from the point 
of view of its importance to us as co-workers with God in the continy. 
ing work of Creation. 

Perhaps the best way to begin our task is to remind ourselves that 
the secular scientist is not the only person who is capable of Missing 
his way, as a result of his misplaced reverence for an intellectual con. 
cept which is either demonstrably false or factually inadequate. Are 
most of us Christians really sure that we know what prayer is? Can 
we really believe that when we lay a crossword aside we may be giving 
ourselves in one of the forms which prayer may take? Do we really 
think that the sudden discovery that we can ride a bicycle is an answer 
to prayer? We may admit that prayer is not necessarily verbal, or in 
the restricted use of the term liturgical; we may agree with James 
Montgomery that prayer is the sincere desire of the soul, uttered or 
unexpressed, but do we really believe that the soul (or God) is con- 
cerned with what we have come to regard as trivial? Surely the answer 
we ought to give is that if in the fulness of time all things in heaven 
and earth are to be united in Christ, then for his followers nothing can 
ever be trivial in the sense in which we commonly use the term. This 
is one of the hardest lessons that the Christian has to learn, that he 
must be faithful in small things; that, so to speak, the big prayer, the 
important prayer, is likely to proceed from his own pride and folly 
unless it be the uncontrollable outcome of a host of smaller prayers 
some of which may have been tossed off almost casually. If the whole 
of creation is to be redeemed, then everything in it, even the smallest 
things, must be seen sacramentally. The dedicated scientist’s respect 
for detail has its parallel in the life of the Saint. Finally, some empi- 
cal support for the contention we are making comes from the fact that 
the colloquial phrase most commonly used to describe these unexpected 
occurrences is “It might have been an answer to prayer.” With vary- 
ing inflexions of piety, humor or sarcasm this simile thrusts itself upon 
us, not because the person reporting wants to tell us that he believes or 
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does not believe that prayer is valid, but because it is the one simile 
which can be universally recognized as fully descriptive of the event 


experienced. 


_ LOVE IS ALWAYS EFFECTIVE 

Now if we can get into the habit of valuing spontaneity and by so 
doing looking for the finger of God in all our little pies, it should help 
ys to discern His ever present intervention in the big affairs connected 
with the crisis in our civilization. At present our belief that God inter- 
yenes in history seems almost exclusively to have application to the 
past. In consequence too much of our analysis is devoted to the aim 
of finding scapegoats. Do we really believe that we ourselves would 
have done better if we had been in Eisenhower’s shoes, or in Mac- 
Millan’s or Krushchev’s, or Adenauer’s, or de Gaulle’s? Is it not clear 
that the discoveries of our atomic scientists have shattered both the 
good and the bad habits which our statesman had come to rely upon 
in order to reduce their responsibilities to a workable size? 

Of course we must evaluate and criticize political decisions, but our 
criticisms will but intensify the general frustration and add to the peril, 
unless implicit in each one of them is a clearer recognition of God’s 
eternal purpose than is contained in the measure we are criticising. 
Does this seem to set an impossibiy high standard? Not if we realize 
that the most effective criticism is very rarely a verbal or written one. 
It is our conduct in the work which we have made our own which 
usually provides the most effective criticism of the work of others, “for 
everyone has all things in himself and sees all things in others.” 

This interrelation of all things, this fact that there are no completely 
isolated spheres of life, is recognised by both saint and scientist, 
though the scientist knows that he has to isolate, as it were, a particular 
phenomemon in order to study it, and the saint knows that he must first 
regard his free will as if it were his own, in order that he may surrender 
it. Just as the way we look at the menace of the atomic bomb may 
affect the way we look at a flower or listen to a sonata, so in absolute 
truth the way we go about our everyday work affects the decisions 
which in the highest quarters will be made about the bomb. For our 
statesmen can only work in the climate of public opinion that we pro- 
vide for them. This does not mean that if we all put ourselves on our 
best behaviour and select wise and dedicated statesmen to act: for us 
we shall be able to banish the bomb and usher in the millenium. We 


se 


live in time, and our behaviour in time is always adversely affected by 
the sins and shortcomings of our neighbours: moreover though we 1 
always helped by our neighbours’ good deeds, the perfect society is not 
something which we can achieve in time merely as a result of the 
plusses of good behaviour exceeding the minuses of bad. Nevertheles; 
each little act of love and understanding helps our statesmen to prevent 
the bombs from falling, and each uncharitable criticism and panicky 
fear makes their task more difficult. This fact is realized instinctively 
by many people who, helped by good traditions won by past efforts, 
regularly try to reflect in their personal, family and workaday lives 
that love which they know God has for them. The trouble is that, 
quite naturally, we have not yet established good traditions in the 
new work disciplines which our 20th Century New Learning has 
brought, and increasingly is bringing, in its train, and it is our work in 
these spheres which produces most of the apparently insoluble prob- 
lems which now confront our statesmen. It is in his work as a scientist 
that the scientist must reflect the love of God if he is to avoid, on the 
one hand exacerbating the statesmen’s problems, and on the other 
hand contaminating his own personal, family and social life. Let us 
consider the implications of this statement. 

As we have seen, the scientist already recognizes those moments of 
inexplicable enlightment which from time to time reward his researches. 
But as yet there is no tradition urging him to thank God for these oc- 
currences and offer them up in praise and thanksgiving. When the 
mother tending the sick bed of her child, sees that her labours have 
been rewarded and that the crisis is past, her impulse to thank God and 
to dedicate her child anew is not inhibited by any misgivings about the 
result produced by her labours. Far different is the case of the scientist 
today when he realizes that he has released some vast new source of 
power for our use. And yet the difference is only one of degree. Pro- 
fessor Soddy who assisted Rutherford in his mathematical calculations 
greeted the splitting of the atom with the remark that the new power at 
the disposal of mankind was sufficient to enble us to make a garden of 
Eden on a world scale, and this kind of potentiality was in the mind of 
Rutherford himself who was reading The Testament of Beauty just 
before he made the final arrangements for his experiment. The creative 
scientist does pray about his work, and his discoveries about the 
workings of the natural creation are in a very real sense the answer to 
his prayers. In like manner the creative technologist, or business mat, 
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* 
or artist, or statesman prays about his work and is answered in it. But 
if all these individual workers pray about their work they do not all 
pray to the same God, or if it is the same God, they pray to different 
aspects of him, mistaking one aspect for the whole. It is for this 
reason that what may have been divine in the aim of the scientist is so 
often unrecognized or inadequately recognised by the technologist who 
js unduly concentrating upon another aspect of God. And from this 
confusion of prayers proceeds that confusion in the world which assails 
our very sanity. Yet from the achievement of our scientific disciplines 
there arises a recognition, as yet inadequately expressed, that every 
problem is a problem about God, for every discipline is related to every 


other. 
a 
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The Christian surveying this scene is in no doubt about the remedy. 
The one power which can unify the divergent prayers of our creative 
workers is the power of Christ in whom all things are united. This 
statement is of course quite meaningless to the scientist who is also an 
unbeliever, and neither intellectual argument nor new discovery made 
in his own particular field can be relied upon to enlighten him. Never- 
theless either a new discovery or an argument may serve to disabuse 
him of some of the intellectual barriers which bar his way to belief. 
Moreover his passion for objective truth, his contempt for the lie, and 
his awareness that the work to which he has dedicated himself is not 
proving an unmixed blessing—all these factors predispose him to make 
the gamble which is Faith. How then are we to proceed? All scientific 
discovery is the finding in a new place (and perhaps on a new scale) of 
something which had been found before in another place. When the 
scientist after slogging away in his logical approach suddenly gets a 
hunch and is impelled to follow it, we say that that hunch comes from 
his subconscious. But we know that the subconscious is stocked with 
thoughts and experiences which have been stored up in it. If im those 
ponderings about ultimate things which in different degree each one of 
us gives course to, we indulge and give preference to conceptions of 
Love rather than to conceptions of Power, is it not likely that the 
hunches we get will point in the direction of Love rather than in the 
direction of Power? And if in our meditations the object of our medita- 
tion is the God who is both perfect Love and perfect Power, is it not 
likely that the direction in which our hunches point will be different 
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again? The testimony of thousands of Christians is that in matte, 
affecting their every day work they have been helped in just this way 
and on occasion have been helped to act more perfectly than they knew. 
Is there anything in the scientist which makes him immune from such 
experiences in his work? 

It may be said that a scientist is engaged in establishing the fact; 
about things and that prayer cannot alter a single fact. But are there 
not an illimitable number of facts to be found out about any one thing 
and an infinity of equations to be worked out about an infinity of 
things? We are not contending that any amount of prayer can change 
black into white. Our contention is that the general direction which 
scientific research has taken in the past has varied from century to 
century, and that this direction has been determined by forces outside 
science as well as by the facts established in it. We are not saying 
that there is one kind of truth for the scientist and another kind for 
the theologian. There is but one truth. What we are asserting is that 
the order in which new knowledge about the workings of the natural 
creation comes into the world is important, and that this order js 
affected by the way the scientist prays in his work. The facts about 
sex can only be understood aright by the child if at each stage of its 
mental and physical growth the appropriate facts are made available 
to it, and made available in such a way that it realizes that the whole 
truth about sex can never be apprehended by any one. So it is with 
science and the society in which it functions. Surely it is a common- 
place that the present stage of our moral development does not match 
that at which science has now arrived. What is also true, but is un- 


fortunately not yet regarded as a commonplace, is that the whole body 


4 


of our scientific knowledge is, as Philip Mairet has recently described 
, “like a tiny raft of verifiable knowledge floating upon a limitless 
ocean of nescience.” How to trawl from this ocean of nescience the 
appropriate new knowledge we require to balance our present equip- 


_ ment is the question to which we must now turn. Certainly our recent 
experience with the atom does not lead us to conclude—that what our 
- Present set-up will almost automatically give us is what will most 
“effectively _ a blessing to us in our present state! 


To remedy the distortion and achieve proportion in the body of our 


knowledge, Mother Church must call upon all scientists to pray in 
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Christ’s name both about their work and in their work. Naturally she 
must not expect most scientists to heed this call, but she must insist 
that her own sons do so. There are within each discipline at least some 
men who understand both the language of religion and the language of 
science, and fortunately the issue at stake is not one which will be 
decided by the greater numbers, for the scientist respects the evidence 
provided by a break-through no matter who provides it. That devoted 
Jesuit Pierre Teilhard de Chardin took his Christianity with him into 
his scientific studies. In consequence some of that love which he met 
daily in his life as a priest, he found again in the evolutionery process 
he was studying. Without violating any of the facts which science has 
established, his description of what he found has given a new dimension 
to our thinking about evolution, which we now see is not merely the 
story of “nature red in tooth and claw.” Similar work must be done 
in every field in which science operates if we are to avoid the catastrophe 
with which our misuse of our powers now threatens us. The inspiring 
story of de Chardin’s life is available to us,’ and may well daunt 
the scientist who in addition to being a Christian is also the responsible 
head of a family. Already the tension caused by the demands of his 
professional work and the demands of a vigorous family life may be 
affecting his creativity, especially if he is one of the avant-garde en- 
gaged in research work upon space-travel, the induction of new forms 
of mutation, or extra-sensory perception, in all of which fields new 
challenges seem to be presenting themselves to the Christian. How 
different it would be if sharing the easy comradeship of the research 
group or senior common room there were a de Chardin backed by the 
peace and order of the monastery which was his home, and enabled 
by his training as priest and theologian to share with his fellow monks 
the spiritual struggles which his work as a scientist brought in its train. 

We cannot give proportion to the distorted body of our scientific 
knowledge merely by setting up machinery to acquaint the leading 
specialists in one field with what is being discovered by leaders in every 
other. Every effort to do this is to the good, but the General Theory 
which can unify our knowledge is not one which science alone can 
supply. That theory will only emerge as each scientist sees the con- 
nection between what he is doing in his laboratory and every intimate 
relationship he is called upon to have with all things in the natural 


The Phenomenon of Man. 


Corte, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin his life and spirit 
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creation which has been provided for our testing. The Christian knows 
that Christ is the link, Only by, on occasion, not doing what as P 
technician he is able to do, because he cannot do it for Christ’s sake 
only in this way can our scientist work for the redemption of science. 
That these denials may themselves lead to more wonderful discoveries 
Be we can now envisage, we must in faith believe. But the agony 
involved in some of the choices that will have to be made Passes all 
comprehension. It is for this reason that more of our young scientists 
must enter our monasteries where the difficulties of interpreting Christ's 
will in any situation are well understood, and the prayers of the com. 


- munity are available in intercession. 
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_ St. Ignatius and Christianity in Antioch. By Virginia Corwin. Yale University Phess, 
1960, pp. 293. $5.00. 

This is a patient and careful review of the theology of Ignatius. Its 
conclusions are moderate and conservative, rather than startling, and 
the method of enquiry is to pay close attention to detail. Dr. Corwin 
is thoroughly conversant with the literature on the subject. She pre- 
sents her material in a clear and orderly fashion, and has performed 
a useful task in bringing her subject up to date with comparisons be- 
tween Ignatius on the one hand and the Scrolls and Gospel of Truth 
on the other. The greater part of the material and argument of her 
book, however, is long since familiar. She brings to the subject neither 
a new line of enquiry nor a fundamentally fresh thesis. Yet on many 
points of detail she writes shrewdly, and her volume will prove a useful 
survey of the contending views, especially concerning the relation of 
Ignatius to Gnosticism. Much that she has to say, for instance, about 
Schlier and Bartsch is apt and to the point. 

Dr. Corwin begins with a summary of the literary battle around 
Ignatius’ correspondence, passes to discuss what we know of the city 
of Antioch in the first century, and continues by describing the factions 
in the church of the time. She divides her theological discussion of the 
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thought of Ignatius into “The Incarnate Word”, “Revelation”, “Salva- 
tion”, “Church and Sacraments”, and concludes with a treatment of 
“Life according to the Lord” and “Union”. 


This outline indicates something of the way the author goes about 
her task. The different facets of Ignatius’ often incomplete and annoy- 
ingly elusive thought are explored with a good deal of reference to 
parallel literature, and with no little concern to determine what he had 
read directly and precisely how he used current Gnostic and mythologi- 
cal terms. All this is carefully presented and balanced opinions generally 
reached. Sige is discussed at great length (118-30), the Anthropos 
(111 ff.) and the Star (181 ff.) are likewise well treated. Ignatius’ 
dependence on the Odes of Solomon is asserted (75). His baffling re- 
lation to the Fourth Gospel is explained by his knowing its “outlines” 
and even perhaps its “author” (70). Qumran comes in for a good deal 
of attention and Ignatius’ judaisers are identified with “Essene- 
Christians,” despite the circumcision issue (63). This identification 
seems to this revewer highly tenuous, since nothing distinctively Essene 
marks these Judaisers. Little of Ignatius is really illuminated by the 
Scrolls though they do help in providing some interesting parallels. 

In each of her sections the author tries to place Ignatius in the con- 
text of the contemporary Jewish and Christian thought. Here she is 
quite successful, despite a tendency to dwell too long on the obvious. 

Cyrit C. RicHarpson 


The Religious Orders in England: Vol. II. The Tudor Age. By Dom David 
Knowles. Cambridge University Press, 1959, pp. 522. $10.00. 

The final volume in the monumental and definitive history of the 
religious orders in England by the Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge concludes one of the genuinely great works 
of historical scholarship in our time. Professor Knowles’ prev vious 
studies dealt with English monastic life and history from the Saxon 
period to the end of the Middle Ages; this last volume is devoted wholly 
to the turbulent crisis of the sixteenth century. 

The work opens with an examination of the condition of the monastic 
houses and the character and interests of their members on the eve of 
the Reformation. Proceeding to a brief but penetrating summary of 
the sixteenth century forces and influences that created a mental cli- 
mate which could, in the author’s words, “approve or at least, tolerate, 
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98 
the disappearance of the monastic ideal,” Professor Knowles rightly orde 
underlines the importance of Erasmus’ philosophia Christi, too often God, 
slighted by students in their concentration upon the political, social to th 
: economic aspects of the shifting patterns of Tudor thought. hum 
The story of the dissolution of the monastic houses and the treatment of ti 


and subsequent fortunes of the dispossessed religious does not alter 
materially the picture now familiar to readers of Geoffrey Baskerville’s | 
English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries, though the ~ 

carefully assembled and well documented wealth of detail in Knowles’ 
study corrects many of Baskerville’s generalizations. At every point in tt 
what is at best a controversial and difficult subject, Professor Knowles brou 
reveals such a judicious, fair and objective attitude that the book pro- —_ 
_ vides not only a worthy conclusion to the earlier volumes of monastic ~ 
history, but it is as well an invaiuable assistance to students of the polit 
English Reformation. place 
After a brief discussion of the attempt to Queen Mary Tudor to - 
restore the religious life, a chapter that contains a lively picture of 
the activity of John Feckenham and the character of the community at et 
Westminster, the author concludes with an Epilogue of a dozen pages— - : 
in brief, an essay on six centuries of monastic life in England. Here oe 
Dom Knowles writes with the insight of a historian and a religious, oon 
He makes it clear that the religious orders shared in the general TI 
deterioration that marked the spiritual and moral life of all Christen- and 
dom in the last centuries before the Reformation. Feudalization and sider 
the wide extension of the obedientiary system destroyed the essential the 1 
relationships of the true monastic community, while the increase of wh 


wealth and possessions made the religious vocation “an apprenticeship 


to a craft, rather than a dedication to the service of God.” Dom Artic 
Knowles is at pains to emphasize that the lack of an ascése to fit the the ¢ 
changing world of the Renaissiance, such as was provided in the qT 
devotio moderna of the Brethren of the Common Life or in the later oft-t 
ascetical ideals of the Catholic Revival, was a crippling handicap to “y 
the monks and friars. Professor Knowles’ concluding paragraph con- wide 
tains perhaps all that remains to be said: “At the end of this long of hi 
review of monastic history, with all its splendours and miseries, and the | 
with its rhythm of recurring rise and fall, a monk cannot but ask what than 
message for himself and his brethren the long story may carry. It is the ] 
the old and simple one; only in fidelity to the Rule can a monk or a Ty 
monastery find security.... When once a religious house or a religious excel 
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order ceases to direct its sons to the abandonment of all that is not 
God, and ceases to show them the rigours of the narrow way that leads 
to the imitation of Christ in His Love, it sinks to the level of a purely 


human institution, and whatever its works may be, they are the works 

M. Dawtrey 

Flizabeth 1 and the Religious Settlement of 1559. By Carl S. Meyer. Concordia 
Publishing House, 1960, pp. 189. $4.95. 

The four hundredth anniversary of the Elizabethan Settlement has 
brought forth a considerable number of books and articles in its com- 
memoration or condemnation. fistorical research has added muca to 
our knowledge of the events surrounding the settlement, and of the 
political and religious alignments of the people among whom it took 
place Fresh interpretations of the evidence have aided our under- 
standing of the events and their significance. Dr. Meyer’s book, how- 
ever, cannot be said to offer a strong contribution in either research or 
interpretation. It is rather a somewhat popular presentation, which 
rather usefully blends together some little known doctrinal history with 


of time and not of eternity.” 


= of the recent contributions of such scholars as J. E. Neale, 


Conyers Read, and the Roman Catholic historian Hughes. 

The book first gives a narrative account of Elizabeth’s accession 
and the parliamentary settlement of religion in 1559, the latter con- 
sidered under the heads of the supremacy, polity, order and liturgy of 
the reformed church, and then goes on to an estimate of its effects upon 
the clergy, the laity, the remaining Romanists, and the Puritan ele- 
ment within the church. A final chapter deals with the Thirty-nine 
Articles. In a final statement which he calls an epilog, Meyer states 
the conviction that Elizabeth made the Elizabethan Settlement. 

The writer’s style is good, and the narrative flows freely, making the 
oft-told tale pleasurable. Although leaning heavily in places on second- 
ary materials when the sources are available, the author has read 
widely, and does make considerable use of printed sources for much 
of his work. The trouble is, secondary works are relied on in places as 
the basis for interpretations which need a great deal more bolstering 
than such works afford, as, e.g.. on Hughes (p. 48) for the character of 
the Flizabethan Bishops as state servants. 

Two faults in particular make this book something less than the 
excellent summary it might have been. The first is that Meyer has 
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not really grasped the point Elizabeth was making in her insistence 


on the title Supreme Governor rather than Supreme Head of the Church 


of England. While the Queen had to rely on Parliament to effectuate 
the religious settlement (as, indeed, Meyer quite rightly notes, Mary | 
Tudor, little as she liked it, had also to do) Elizabeth insisted through | 


storm and strife that religious affairs were to be dealt with in Convyoca- No 
tion, and fought hard to prevent them being debated in the House of it W 
Commons. Moreover, however strongly she might be agitated about tive 
disorder in worship, she made her wishes known to the Primate, ang | 8 1 
expected him to use his own authority to discipline offenders. She used | — scru 
no lay Vicar General to preside over Convocation; she seemed to wish | tof 
to minimize the appearance of her authority as ordinary-in-chief, de- tryl 
_ siring more to seem to act as a sort of umpire-in-chief in her relation- coul 
ship to Church government. There was really no alternative to royal thar 
supremacy except the papal supremacy which the English people now | V 
abhorred; with either supremacy the bishops and clergy would be not 
state servants, whether of the English or the Papal. Any lesser au- Sett 


thority would have opened the floodgates to chaos and civil war. 
The second major fault of the book seems to me to be found in 
Meyer’s attempt to place the Elizabethan Settlement into some conti- 


nental doctrinal category, such as Lutheran, Zwinglian or Calvinist. La | 

The chapter on the Thirty-nine Articles, quite out of place in a book 
devoted to the events of 1559, seems designed to attempt this feat, in T 
order to claim as much Lutheran influence upon the English Articles colle 
as possible. That there was some Lutheran influence no one wishes to reco 
deny, nor that the other continental reformers lent some thoughts as citat 
well. But that the English Church should be required to conform to colu 
one or another of these movements, that it should be faulted for depart- Bar: 
ing from the Lutheran position on the Eucharist, for example, is to miss simi 
the point. The Christian scholars of England had ability and right to is ne 
think as others did; they agreed with other reformers in many points; as V 
they retained much of the heritage of medieval thought, as indeed did whic 
the other reformers; but above all they adopted the “Articles of Re- dent 
ligion” for a different purpose. The genius of the Elizabethan Church too 
was to center the life of the community in its union in worship. Within B 
the limits of creedal orthodoxy its doctrinal standard was to be made as fully 
roomy as was possible. In this effort, continuity was a vital key. anal 
Meyer has gone wide of the point in saying: disec 
para 


Neither Mathew Parker nor the queen nor others were concerned 
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that he be consecrated in “Apostolic Succession.” He was con- 
secrated by bishops because of the dignity of the office, not because 
of the necessity of keeping a direct continuity. Apostolic succes- 
sion became the concern of churchmen of a later generation. 


(pp. 82-3.) 
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No doubt a doctrine of apostolic succession was not delineated, because 
it was not particularly in dispute. But there was no possible alterna- 
tive if Parker were to be accepted as the genuine Archbishop; legality 
as well a continuity demanded episcopal consecrators, and the most 
scrupulous care was taken to insure both. Englishmen were not trying 
to form a new church whose cohesion would be confessional; they were 
trying to once again banish medieval abuses so that English people 
could worship together with a clear conscience. To read the Elizabe- 
than Settlement otherwise is to misread it. 

When these necessary criticisms are made, it would be ungrateful 
not to add that the author is to be thanked for opening the Elizabethan 
Settlement to the readers of his Church Press. 

Lawrence L. Brown 


La Didaché, Instructions des Apétres (Etudes Bibliques). By J.-P. Audet. Paris, 
J]. Gabalda et Cie., 1958, pp. XVII + 498. $10.75. 

This new edition of the Didache is most valuable as a meticulous 
collection of the ancient evidence bearing on the text, and a critical 
reconstruction of the text itself, in the light of that evidence, with full 
citation of the variant readings. It also contains, printed in parallel 
columns, the texts of the “Two Ways’ which are found in the Didache, 
Barnabas and the Doctrina Apostolorum. This arrangement shows the 
similarities and differences of the texts with a beautiful clarity (which 
is not seriously marred by a few minor misprints). For these reasons, 
as well as for its full bibliography of the Didache, the book is one 
which every theological library must buy and which many private stu- 
dents of the New Testament and of early Christian literature will wish 
to own. 


Beside its factual content, however, the book contains a very care- 
fully constructed and elaborate argument to justify the author’s literary 
analysis of the Didache and his dating of the various parts which he 
discovers in it. This argument is, in fact, the essence of the book; the 
parallels to Barnabas and the Doctrina are part of it, the edition of the 
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text is one of its conclusions, and the following commentary on the 
text is largely elaboration and further defense of the positions already 
taken. 

The development of the argument is managed with great skill—i, 
fact, with too great skill. The reader begins to fee! like a tourist in g 
totalitarian country, being carefully conducted to what he is meant tp 
see. Therefore it is not quite a surprise to find that the conclusions 
are rather surprising. They are as follows: 


The Didache, properly ‘Instructions of the Apostles,’ was written ip 

Antioch between 40 and 70 A.D. by an apostle, i.e. a representative of g 
church, sent out on missionary duty. It was intended to be a hand- 
book of the teachings of members of his class. It contained, as its first 
part, a version of the Jewish ‘Two Ways’ tract, entitled ‘Teaching of 
the Lord to the Gentiles.’ Following this it contained brief instructions 
on baptism, fasting, prayer and the eucharist, and a final warning 
against heretical teachers. It stopped with what is now Didache 112, 
This brief original edition circulated for a long while, was known to the 
author of the Stichometry of Nicephorus, and accounts for his estimate 
of the size of the work. 
Some time after the original edition had been put into circulation, the 
original author decided to produce an expanded edition and did so 
simply by adding to the original the rest of the present work (and 
slightly more, since the last lines of the ending of this second edition 
have been lost). These additions were composed of the instructions on 
how to deal with apostles and prophets, on Sunday assemblies and 
eucharists and the institution of local clergy, and on group discipline, 
together with the concluding eschatological exhortation. A written 
gospel (not identical with any of our present Gospels, but closely 
related to Matthew) had established itself in the neighborhood of 
Antioch during the period between the two editions, and the material 
added to the second edition is therefore marked by specific references 
to what ‘you have in the (written) gospel,’ whereas the first edition 
contained only references to what ‘the Lord taught in his (oral) 
gospel’ (cp. 8.2 and 9.5 with 11.3 and 15.3 f.). The fact that the euche- 
rist, having been treated in ch. 8, is again discussed in ch. 14, provides 
another argument for supposing a revision. 

This revised edition was now subject to interpolation. The interpola 
tor added 1.3b-2.1 inclusive; 6.2-3; 7.2-4; and 13.3-7. These four 
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follows the second and surrounds the last two uses the second person 
plural. (The text of the “Two Ways’ which surrounds the first and 
precedes the second uses the second person singular, but the first pas- 
sage is recognizable as an interpolation by its peculiar content—paral- 
els to the Gospels, quite distinct from the surrounding Jewish text— 
and by its absence from the versions of the “Two Ways’ in Barnabas 
and the Doctrina Apostolorum.) Moreover, these passages selected as 
interpolations have a number of peculiar traits—the formula kata tén 
entolén in the first and fourth, the reference to perfection in the first 
and second, the casuistic content which contrasts with the simplicity of 
the surrounding texts, and the concern for the Law. This final trait, and 
especially the concern for dietary laws, puts the date of this interpola- 
tion between 50 and 70. (Laier changes in the text by way of inter- 
polation were minor, the chief being the addition of 1.4a and 13.4). 

Such, in its main outlines, is Audet’s theory. As said above, it is 
presented and defended with great skill. The defense is particularly 
strong in attack: ‘The arguments of Robinson and his followers, to 
prove Barnabas the independent author of the “Two Ways’, are com- 
pletely ruined. A strong probability is established that Barnabas and 
the Didache derived independently from a “Two Ways’ tract of a type 
most faithfully represented by the Doctrina. The supposed dependence 
of the Didache on Hermas is annihilated. Consequently, the dating of 
the Didache is once more an open question. 

It is particularly open because Audet’s dating is no more convincing 
than that of his predecessors. First, as to the date of the interpolator 
(if any)—Audet is simply mistaken in thinking that laws about purity 
of food, and particularly about things sacrificed to idols, were ‘dead’ 
(p. 199) after 70. This is particularly so if he is right in supposing 
the Didache comes from Syria, where Judaizing Christianity was a live 
issue for centuries. Second, as to the date and nature of the main 
composition—Audet marshals many arguments for an early date, 
none of them, however, conclusive. He tries hard to show that the gos- 
pel used by the Didache was not canonical Matthew, but the differences 
from Matthew which he collects as proof of this point are probably no 
greater than those which could be collected from the citations of 
Matthew by one of the early fathers. He also argues at length that the 
original title was Didachai tén apostolén and that this was not a claim 
to report the teaching of the Twelve (which would make the work a 
pseudepigraphon of a type familiar in the third century and later), but 
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was merely a factual description of the work’s content—instructions 
given by church representatives (i.e. apostles). Such a description 


would have been made only wnile these apostles were still an importam 


group in the Church, that is to say, before the end of the first century, 
But he has no substantial evidence that such church representatives 
ever were a single group, let alone a group so distinctive that anyone 
would make a collection of their instructions on matters of practice. 
Moreover, if anyone had made such a collection it presumably woulj 
have been called ‘Instructions of Apostles.’ The title Audet proposes, 
‘Instructions of the Apostles, at once raises and leaves unanswered the 
question, ‘Which apostles?’ Yet further, as Audet interprets it, it doe: 
not fit the content. The “wo Ways’, which was the largest part of 
what he supposes to have been the original tract, was rather a piece of 
moral exhortation than a collection of practical instructions. As such 


it was, and declared itself (1.3), didache, not didachai (and the singular 


is better supported by the preserved evidence for the text than is the 
plural). Yet further, the “Two Ways’, in point of fact, was not instruc 
tions of apostles, but was an ancient Jewish moral tract, which the 
author of the Didache chose to father on the apostles. Now one doe 
not father pseudepigrapha on non-entities. Therefore the apostles 
chosen for this honor were presumably the Twelve. Accordingly, Av- 
det’s construction is not very plausible and the question will require 
further discussion. Any further discussion, however, will certainly have 
as its point of departure this superb collection of the evidence. 


Biblical Faith and Social Ethics. By E. Clinton Gardner. Harper and Brothers, | 


1960, pp. 386. $4.75. 


This is a discussion of ethics that can serve both as a textbook fo: 
college students and as a useful study for the inquiring layman. It 
style is clear and precise. Its content, while necessarily compressed, i 
sufficient to locate one in the field. The bibliographies at the end o! 
each chapter give good direction to those who wish to read further. 

After a brief introductory section defining the field of ethics an 
stating the particular point of view of this inquiry into the source ané 
content of Christian morality, the book is divided into three mait 
sections: The Development of Christian Ethics, Guiding Principle 
of Christian Ethics, and Christian Ethics and Society. The fir 
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jivision, some seventy-five pages, surveys the Old Testament back- 

ound, the teaching of Jesus particularly about the Kingdom of 
God, and Pauline ethics. The next division of about one hundred pages 
treats God as active in all events as Creator, Judge, and Redeemer; the 
nature of man as created, sinner, and redeemed sinner; and the Christ- 
wn life as responsive love to God’s activity as Creator, Judge, and 
Redeemer. The final section, about half the book, centers on the 
specific matters of sex and marrage, love and justice, the economic 
order, the political order, and race relations as areas where theological 
ynderstandings must be applied. In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
discussion of the relation of love to justice would have been placed 
more logically in the second division, but this is a small matter. 

In the introductory section, the author seeks to make clear the dis- 
tinction between Christian morality and philosophical moral systems. 
On the whole, he does this well. He points to the necessity for a clear 
understanding of the interpretive stance from which moral choices are 
viewed. For the Christian, this means that one’s convictions about God 
and His will as Creator, Judge, and Redeemer are of primary import- 
ance. Beyond this, the Christian needs the guidance of specialists in 
the several fields of human action in order to discover what the several 
possible courses of action involve so that he may act “in the name of 
love for God and the neighbor.” However, there seems to be some 
confusion as to the meaning of the word “content” in this discussion. 
In one place it is said, “The Christian moralist needs guidance derived 
from reason to help provide the ‘content’ of Christian ethics,” and on 
the following page, “Christian ethics is based upon Christian theology 
and derives its distinctive content from this source,” (pp. 15-16.) There 
isan apparent shift in the meaning assigned to “content” from one 
quotation to the other. The reviewer feels that at this particular point, 
amore extended and careful treatment would be helpful. 

The section on the development of Christian ethics compresses a 
great deal of material into a relatively brief space, yet the clarity of 
presentation and the careful selection of material makes it easy for 
the reader to follow the deveiopment. In considering the question of 
Jesus’ messianic consciousness, the writer accepts the view that cer- 
tainly by the last days of his ministry such consciousness did influence 
what Jesus said and did. It would be helpful to refer the reader to 
The Death of Christ by John Knox, where another view is defended 
that might add certain strength to this section. 
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In the discussion of man and sin, the main emphasis is given to may 
as sinner with little consideration being given to man’s existence jn ; 
sinful world, the exception being the human institutions which sinfy) 
men corrupt. This emphasis upon the individual as sinner leads to ; 
consideration of individual redemption, and the following passage which 
the reviewer feels is open to serious confusion theologically, “[man} js 
saved through being enabled to bring the only self which he has, with 
its limitations and its possibilities, into participation in the redemptive 


power which Christ incarnates. ‘Through this experience, the self js 
made aware that the divine love is the inescapable law of the mor 
order, and it is led to this love as the only hope of salvation” (pp, | 
156-7). Lest this be taken as indicative of the general emphasis of the 
author, it needs to be said that the chapter on Radical Monotheism 
that treats God as Creator, Judge, and Redeemer proceeds in a {a 
more objective fashion and is one of the most valuable sections of the 
book. This is true also of the chapter on Christian Ethics as Respon- | 
sive Love to God. 

The final section that treats specific areas in which ethical decision 
must be reached has particular relevance to American culture and 
these times. Such questions as birth control, responsibility in a demo 
cratic society, and race relations are of immediate concern. This book 
will prove a helpful source for any who seek further understanding of | 
the issues involved and the relevance of the Christian faith to them. 

Gray M. Buanpy 


Biblical Authority for Modern Preaching. By Charles W. F. Smith. Westminse 
Press, 1960, pp. 176. $3.50. 
Is preaching outmoded as a means of effective communication’ 
Many features of contemporary life suggest that it is, but if Christ- 
anity is to remain true to the New Testament, preaching is essential 
it. For Christianity is essentially the announcement of a past event 
an act of God with redemptive significance for every present. How thet 
shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall they preach unles 
they be sent—sent, that is, with a message coming from outside then: 
selves? This requires not only that the preacher take his stand unde 
the Bible, but that the Bible passages be provided for him by a 
ordered course of selection—such as is provided by the liturgic: 
churches as a safeguard against the preacher’s subjectivity. 
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Two opposing views of the homiletic enterprise have been advocated 
in recent years, the one asserting that preaching should be determined 
by the needs of the hearers, the other that it should stand firmly upon 
the biblical message. Dr. Smith seeks to mediate in this controversy. 
In the study the preacher must start with the message of the Bible, 
otherwise he will trim that message to the measure of the people’s 
needs, and thus falsify it. In the pulpit, however, he must start with 
the people’s needs, otherwise the message will not address them in their 
actual predicament. The preacher must therefore engage in a double 
analysis—an analysis of the message in his pericope, and an analysis, 
aided e.g., by modern literature and sociological research, of the con- 
temporary human situation. 

The book is full of wise observations, born of years of pastoral, as 
well as academic, experience. The question it leaves in one reader’s 
mind is whether, despite his intention to reduce the primary considera- 
tion of the hearers’ needs to the role of a homiletic technique rather 
than making it determine the content of the message, the author has not 
‘n fact allowed his concern for these needs to narrow the address of 
the message to the individual hearers rather than to the congregation as 
the local manifestation of the body of Christ. This manifestation is 
meant to occur, not only in liturgy, but also in life. It is the task of 
preaching to produce, not merely pious, devout, moral or even au- 
thentically existing individuals, but a congregation, with an authentic 
self-understanding which will make its impact on the community in 
which it lives. It is this corporate dimension which we miss in this 
book. But the book itself must not be missed. 


Christian Community. By J. V. Langmead Casserley. Longman, 1960, pp. 174. $5.50. 


Professor Casserley has written a brief analysis of the Church in its 
grandeur and misery, concluding with four chapters on Anglicanism, in 
which he evaluates its historic Reformation, its place in the ecumenical 
and liturgical movements, and the future of its ideals. All that he 
Writes is provocative, and some of it is profound. 

This reviewer feels that his major contribution lies in the section 
having to do with the sacramental and liturgical aspects of Church life, 
and in his treatment of Anglicanism as “becoming,” over against those 
structures of Christianity which have taken on more final shape. Here 
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he handles well the often-stated need for “Catholic evangelicals” anq 
“evangelical Catholics.” 

Despite the length given to the esse view of episcopacy, the argument 
suffers because no attempt is made clearly to refute the bene esse o; 
plene esse positions with which the author disagrees. Nor is there the 
development one would wish to see of certain interesting ideas: the 
pastoral ministry in relation to psychiatry and mystical and ascetic 
theology, and the elements of infallibility in The Church. It would 
seem that we have here the material for two solid books: one on The 
Church in general, the other on Anglicanism in particular. Since the 
whole work is only 174 pages long, it is not able to do more than point 
the way to a wider and more thorough discussion of vital issues. This 
itdoes vigorously, Ricuarp H. Wives, Jr. 


Sacraments and Forgiveness, History and Doctrinal Development of Penance, Extrem: 
Unction and Indulgences (Sources of Christian Theology, Vol. II). Edited with 

_ commentary by Paul F. Palmer, S. J. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 
14§9, pp. xxv +- 410. $6.00. 

Fr. Palmer’s second volume of source materials on the sacraments 
will be perhaps more useful than the first, since it provides materials 
less easily accessible to the pastor and student. (The first volume 
reviewed in ATR XXXVII 221-22, Sacraments and Worship, dealt with 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Eucharist.) It is put together with the 
same thoroughness, scholarship, and convenience of use; and, like the 
previous collection, it includes sources from the Eastern Church and 
from the Protestant Reformers—Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Anglican. 
The notes and comments are presented obviously from a Roman Catho- 
lic standpoint. but there is fairness and objectivity in presentation, 
and the views of differing interpreters are carefully note and stated. A 
summary chapter ties together in chronoligical struciure the wealth of 
source material gathered together. 

Two-thirds of the volume is devoted to penance, and the author does 
full justice to the complexities of interpreting so much of the Patristic 
sources. The section on Unction reveals clearly how the medieval 
theologians changed it from a sacrament of healing to one of consecra- 
tion for death. The author exhibits definite leanings to the trend in 
Roman Catholicism to return to the richer approach of the ancient 
Church. Non-Roman Catholics will probably not be convinced that 
use of indulgences is implicit in the New Testament principle of the 
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wlidarity of the whole Mystical Body. But they cannot cavil at the 
fairness with which Fr. Palmer deals with Luther’s protest, or his 
explicit recognition that the practice lent itself to great abuse. 


Two slips were noted in perusing the volume. On page 34, he 
curiously remarks that “most non-Catholic historians regard Origen as 
, Montanist,” and that even many Catholic scholars have been inclined 
to see in his writings a turning away from “the influence of Tertullian.” 
This is a strange way of putting Origen’s somewhat more rigorous ap- 


excommunicated by Innocent X! a 
Massey H. Suep 
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Worship. A Study of Corporate Devotion. By Luther D. Reed. Muhlenberg Press, 
1959, pp. xii + 437. $6.75. 


“It would be difficult to find a broader term than this (the Liturgical 
Movement) to describe the revival of interest in the theory and practice 
of corporate worship over the past century and a half. Yet, broad as 
this phrase is, the full dimensions of the phenomenon are seldom 
recognized... . It is something as deep and as broad as Christian 
history and life.” . 

It is good that the final chapter on the Liturgical Movement of Dr. 
Reed’s study of Worship provides the setting and, in the wider sense, 
the occasion for his book. Dr. Reed reminds the reader many times 
throughout that without this phenomenon of “the past century and a 
half,” his book could not have been written. 

In a narrower sense, however, it is the worshipping life of American 
Lutheranism which determines the course of this particular discussion. 
And for American Lutheranism especially this is an important book. 
The author, president emeritus of the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Philadelphia, and author of many earlier works on worship and 
church music, occupies an eminent place in the United Lutheran 
Church. He speaks with the authority, and with the winsomeness, of 
along pastoral and scholarly career. 

Worship is directed specifically to the presentation and to the com- 
mending of the Service Book and Hymnal, which was published in 
1958 as a joint venture of most of the Lutheran churches, the Missouri 
Synod alone of the larger bodies standing aside. Dr. Reed shows the 
background of this significant service book in American and European 
Lutheran history, beyond the equally significant Common Service Book 


proach to penance. On page 254, it is stated that Henry VIII was 
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of 1918. He is also concerned to present the work of the liturgical 
revival in Lutheranism as a whole, and its undoing of what he strongly 
feels has been the blight of Zwinglian and Calvinistic ideas of Worship, 
together with the divergent emphases of Pietism and Rationalism, 

A large portion of the book is taken up with church music, and the 
author’s awareness that this is so is seen in his stress on the importance 
of music, especially congregational music, to Lutheran worship. Of the 
three sections into which his overall discussion is divided, “the ministry 
of music” is the title of the second, and the historical and practical as. 
pects of the subject receive due attention. The book as a whole also 
includes a great deal of practical suggestion and counsel for organist 
and choirmasters, and a reminder to the layman of the exacting te. 
quirements of the church musician’s art. 

Dr. Reed’s general discussion, however, is not technical nor abstruse. 
“confessional” foundations 
of worship than for its supposedly “religious” values: the distinction 
is a useful one, and he is concerned as well with understanding and 
practical use. The first section of the book, therefore, is headed “the 
form and content of worship,” and deals with the services and their 
setting; while the third and last section, entitled “leadership,” discusses 
the part of the minister, the organist, the choirmaster, and the choir 
in the worship of the Church, while the congregation is not forgotten. 


Dr. Reed stands for what an outsider might term a liturgically con- 


He is concerned more for the theological or 


servative approach to his subject: he suspects the “secularism” of 
some contemporary church art, and he deprecates the extremes of black 
gowned or chasuble vested ministers in his preference for the surplice 
and stole (this while aware of the chasuble’s Scandinavian tradition), 
since surplice and stole have become most familiar to the people. 

A non-Lutheran will learn much about Lutheran church life from this 
book; he will also realize that there is much wisdom here for himself, as 
in the discussion of the sermon in its relation to the liturgy, or the 
plea for education in church music, or the reminder of the significance of 
a liturgical movement for non-liturgical churches: “It may be quest 
ioned whether a liturgical movement as such can develop strength and 
character where there is no actual Liturgy.” 

Drawbacks in the discussion arise from the vastness of the subject: 
a tendency to list names or subjects by way of illustration, or a too 
frequent use of an “et cetera.” Fewer lists and more discussion of a 
major item’s significance or contribution would have been welcome. 
An Anglican reviewer takes note of the following: on page 125 it is 
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nisleadingly suggested that the First Church of England Prayer Book 
in 1549 provided Nunc dimittis as an alternative to Magnificat—both 
canticles were provided for the evening office; and on page 129 it is 
wrongly stated that a Bidding Prayer “is not in Anglican Prayer 
Books”"—compare page 47 of the American Prayer Book presently in 
use. Also, on page 151, Oliver Wendell Holmes is described as “an 
Episcopalian and later a Unitarian”: the “Autocrat” passed rather 
fom the Calvinistic Congregationalism of his father over to the Uni- 
tarianism of the formerly Anglican parish of King’s Chapel, Boston! 
For Lutherans especially this is a useful and helpful book; for other 
Christians it provides a valuable insight into Lutheran worship, and a 
reminder of the same worship, its challenge and its gifts, in which all 
Christians share. Samuet M. Garrett 


Every Man in His Ministry (Worship in the Body of Christ). By Basil Minchin, 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1960, pp. 328. $4.25. 

Fr. Minchin is one of the more articulate spokesmen of Liturgical 
Movement ideals in the Church of England. His series of books on 
‘Worship in the Body of Christ” have a peculiar value in that they 
express the views not of a theoreticai idealist but of a practicing parish 
priest who has tested by experiment and experience the concerns with 
which he deals. 

A major portion of this book treats of the origin and meaning of the 
Christian Ministry. (To my surprise it concerns the ordained Ministry 
much more than the ministry of the laity—though the latter is touched 
on at many points.) Commendably he discusses the Ministry in terms 
of its functions, rather than of its status, in the whole Body of the 
Church; and he makes acute observations about the confusion in the 
modern Church about “Holy Orders” simply because we have confused 
the classic functions of the several Orders. At the same time we have 
imprisoned our thinking in the categories of time-honored titles. He 
defends episcopacy on the basis of recent theories about its being of the 
plene esse of the Church. His whole discussion, however, is seriously 
weakened both by a poor organization of his material and by ultra 
conservative presuppositions about his sources (e.g., the Pastorals are 
assumed to be by Paul). 

The latter portion of his book will probably be the more stimulating 
because it is more original and creative. Here he discusses his views 
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about the need of restoring “concelebration” at the Eucharist. Be. 
cause of his strong sense of the unity of the Church as exemplified jp 
the Eucharist, he leans heavily upon the ancient and Eastern approach 
to concelebration. He disdains the survivals of concelebration in the 
Roman Church as little more than “con-consecration.” This he finds 
to be disruptive of the real sense of the unity of the Ministry at the 
Eucharist. He has many practical suggestions as to various ways of 
concelebrating. Needless to say, his whole discussion is a potent at. 
tack upon the “private Mass,” especially in situations where more than 
one priest (or deacon) are resident. Here we have an example of 
effective thinking through of the “corporate” character of the sacra. 
ments as expressive of the wholeness of the Church. 
Massey H. Suepuero, Jr. 


Dogmatics. By Hermann Diem. Translated by Harold Knight. Westminster Pres: 
1960, pp. 375. $6.95. 

This long and detailed study of the theological enterprise is the 
second book to be translated into English, of Professor Diem, who holds 
the chair of systematic theology at Tiibingen. His earlier work, 
Kierkegaard’s Dialectic of Existence (Oliver & Boyd, 1959), appeared 
in Scotland last year. The publication of these works is part of an 
interesting movement now weil-advanced—the bringing to the attention 
of English readers German and Swiss theologians who have not had 
their hearing in the United States, Canada, or Britain because the three 
“B’s” (Barth, Brunner, and Bultmann) have so completely filled our 
picture of what we thought was present-day German theology. Soon 
we shall be having translations of Buri, the Swiss “dekervematizing” 
theologian, and we have already had works of Gogarten, Schlink, Wer- 
ner and Thielicke among others. This is all to the good: for one of the 
significant points in German theology these davs is that Barth and 
Brunner are in many ways thought to be out-dated, while Bultmann 
himself (still remaining the center of attention) is being adapted and 
“theologized” bv other scholars in his school such as Kisemann, Fuchs, 
Bornkamm, and Bartsch. Soon we shall be in a position where we 
can make a fairly accurate appraisal of the theological situation in 
German-speaking lands. 

Diem does not belong to any particular school of thought. Certainly 
he is different from the older theologians like Heim, Althaus, and their 
peers. And as the present volume shows, he is highly critical of the 
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ree “B’s” and of almost every other contemporary German writer. 
He has his own road in theology; it is much more strictly (or so it 
ems to me, at least) in the traditional Lutheran school than most of 
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those of whom we hear nowadays. 

The work on Dogmatics is concerned particularly with a problem that 
faces all theologians: the relationship of scriptural study and inter- 
pretation—or exegesis and hermeneutics—to the dogmatic enterprise. 
One after another, he surveys the contributions of modern German 
sholars and finds them lacking. Either their dogmatic position dictates 
their understanding of Scripture, or they substitute an interpretation 
of biblical thought for dogmatics as such. Diem himself believes that 
the Bible stands as the ultimate criterion for all theology, but this does 
not mean that, for him, the Bible itself is “uncriticized.” He welcomes 
biblical study, even if he is unwilling to follow the Bultmann school in 
its way of undertaking the task. Furthermore, no theology can be 
daimed as an infallible and certain deduction from the Bible; all the- 
ology stands under the judgment of Scripture and therefore is, in one 
sense, relative and provisional, since deeper insight into the biblical 
witness is always available through devout and learned inquiry. 

All this sounds very Lutheran indeed—and very sound, too. But 
one cannot help feeling, as one plods through the pages of meticulous 
examination of this and that German scholar’s biblical position, that 
something is missing. Diem seems (in this book, at any rate) to forget 
that Christian theology is not only derived from and based upon the 
scriptural witness to God’s Word or revelation; it is also addressed to 
someone. That is to say, there is a profound sense in which every 
great theology in the history of the Church has been apologetical the- 
ology: concerned to state the given gospel to the given world. Origen, 
Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Luther, and Calvin, not to mention 
Schleiermacher and the nineteenth century theologians, testify to this 
truth. Moreover, theology is always (as indeed the German title of 
Diem’s book indicates) kirchliche: it is “churchly”, done in the 
fellowship of the faithful and with a reference to the worship and abid- 
ing life of the Christian in the community of believers. This, too, 
seems very slightly felt in Diem’s present work. 

I believe that this massive study will be of interest to Lutherans, 
of course; but for the rest, I think that only specialists in German 
thought will find it of much real use. For better or for worse, Diem is 
neither as conscious of the apologetical (and hence existential) nature 
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of theology as a Bultmann, nor as aware of the churchly nature of the 
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task as a Barth. And he seems quite unconcerned with the wide 
theological world today; while the only British (rather, for some 
Irish) theologian mentioned in the book is Pelagius! 


Schipfung und Erlésung. By Regin Prenter. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1959-60 
pp. 554. Teil I, DM 14.50, Teil Il, DM 14.50, Teil I & Il, DM 32. : 


W. NorMan Pirrencer 


This work is the revised German translation of Prenter’s Dogmatics, 
originally published in Danish in 1951-53. Since 1945, the author has 
been Professor of Theology at Aarhus University, Dogmatic Theology 
being his main subject. He has been intensely occupied in ecumenical 
work and discussion through his membership on the World Council’s 
Study Department Commission. Since its original publication, Dog. 
matics has received wide acclaim from students and reviewers in 
Europe, and now we are privileged to read it, albeit in a language not 
our own, but with high hopes that some qualified translator of Danish 
or German will undertake this task in the immediate future. This 
book represents a lifetime of arduous scholarship and devotion within 
the Danish Lutheran Church as tcacher and writer. 

The structure of the book is simple and effective. It appears in four 
parts: 1) “The Task of Dogmatics,” within which the author largely 
describes the difference between dogma and dogmatics. ‘ 


Dogma is that insight into God’s way for salvation of lost mankind 
which is given through His self-revelation, mediated through Holy 
Scripture and formulated within the worshipping community. 
Dogmatics is that critical reflection done in preparation for the 
actual proclamation of the Gospel. Dogmatic reflection seeks con- 
stantly to call dogma to relevance through faithful reference to 
the witness of Scripture and analytical review of the real situation 
in which the Gospel is proclaimed. (p. 1; this and successive 
quotations are translated bv the reviewer) 


2) “The Prolegomena,” which is a formal consideration of relevant 
areas of thought and debate. The necessity for such a prologue to 
Dogmatics is seen through the definition of Dogmatics given above. 
These subjects, among others, are reviewed: a) a point of departure 
for the ecumenical debate over dogmatic authority, b) Revelation and 
reason, c) Roman and Lutheran doctrine, d) Catholic and Evangelical 
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f the | doctrine, e) Pietism and Rationalism, f) the structure of Dogmatics. 


vider | Jn the latter reference it is worthwhile to follow Prenter’s description 


ome | of “structure,” for it determines the methodology of his approach: 
Dogmatics, in its basic form, is not a systematic science wherein 
an organic view is developed through innate logic. It is rather a * 
critical science, which in dialogue with exegesis and preaching, KS 
poses “loci” (themes). (p. 175) te 


ER 


Prenter uses the outline of the Augsburg Confession for the background 
tics, | i developing the principal “loci” of the doctrines of Creation and 
has | jvation, which together form the third and fourth parts of the book. 
logy The first impression one receives from a single reading is that of a R : 
cal ‘tandbook” in theology for students only. Perhaps this is the result Z 
cis | ofthe method chosen: a theme presented in careful and technical 
S } language, followed by a section which draws conclusions and applica- 
” | tons of the theme. Upon a closer reading, however, the reader is in 
not { awe of the task Prenter accomplishes with such brevity and succinct- 
ness, 
As in the Augsburg Confession, so in Prenter’s Dogmatics there is one Ag 
common theme which informs the others: justification by faith in " 
Christ alone (simul justus et peccaior). The doctrines of Creation and 


ur | Salvation are developed outward, as it were, from their common unity 
‘ly in this one theme, the nucleus of the Christian gospel. It is this theme 

which provides the continuity in Scripture and the continuity within 

the worshipping community. Biblical symbols, language, and concepts 
: depend for their concreteness upon it. It is, of course, appropriate that 
, | @Lutheran theologian begin from this point, but in that he is able to 
he } communicate so much qualitative interpretation through it, it is an 


n- | impressive and noteworthy contribution to the historic theological dis- 
‘0 | cussion developing at this time. Prenter’s sections on Creation and 
Salvation can be seen, in one way, as an effort toward consolidation 
and advance after fifty years of one of the most creative theological 
periods, which revolved around such persons as Barth, Brunner, Rudolf 
t { Bultmann, Paul Althaus, Werner Elert, and Heinrich Vogel. Certain 
o | sections of the book have been added or revised since the original 
. | Danish publication in the light of contributions to the field of dogmatics 
e | by such theologians as Hermann Diem and Carl Ratschow. Prenter’s 
1 | work appears not so much as a particular “Danish” or “Scandinavian” 
theology, but as a personal assessment of Lutheran orthodoxy coupled 
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with an effort toward contributing to a hard-won, authentic ecumenical 
theology. 

Perhaps the most effective way of reviewing the main portions of 
Prenter’s sections on Creation and Salvation is to translate the maip 


introductory themes, so as to give the reader an impression of the - 
eve 


quality of his workmanship. 


The Bible understands creation in 1 three ways: dualistically, his. 
torically, and eschatologically. First, as God’s battle against the 
power of destruction: secondly, as an infinite and therefore ever- 
present reality; and thirdly, as inseparably one with God’s act 


of salvation and fulfilment. The Biblical view is distinct and 
_ separate from all cosmological or metaphysical speculations about 
the origin of the world and evil. (p. 180). 


Christologv is not free scientific or mythological thought concern- 
ing the historical reality of Jesus. It is thought which is in. 
separably bound with the awareness of the living Christ withis 
the community, within which each man discovers his actual worth 
and meaning for life. (p. 271). 


Within the two sections the author develops the /oci-method to the 
fullest by including sections on Christian anthropology, the providence 
of God, the Kingdom of God, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, a study 
of the Lord’s Supper, and a section on eschatalogy. For those Amer- 
can readers who are linked to continental theology largely through 
reading rather than hearing, Prenter’s Dogmatics wil! represent an out- 
standing example of hard-headed, thorough scholarship which we are 
seeing more and more as necessary for the American theological scene. 

Jonn FLETCHER 


Nature and History: A Study in Theological Methodology with Special Attentwn to 
the Method of Motif Research. By Bernhard Erling. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup 
1960, pp. 286. Sw.Kr. 20.- 

Behind the barrier represented by the Swedish language, a major 
effort has been in progress toward a responsible theological method. 
Only occasionally have echoes of these lively discussions reached the 
ears of Continental theologians, let alone British or Americans. Wher 


Anders Nygren’s Agape and Eros (1932-39; rev. ed. 1953) first ap 


peared in translation, few apart from the translators were aware 0 
the many methodological studies which preceded and informed this 
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work, studies in which Nygren had been developing his theological 
method in dialogue with the other branches of human knowledge. The 
translation of Gustaf Wingren’s 7heology in Conjlict (1958) brought 
to the attention of a widespread audience the tremendous importance 
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of Nygren’s earlier theological and philosophical studies (Wingren, 
op. cit., Pp. 3-22) while at the same time showing that the alternative 
offered by Nygren earns for him a place alongside Barth and Bultmann 
among modern theological giants. ‘The purpose of Dr, Erling’s mono- 
graph is to develop in a systematic way the theological method so 
closely associated with Nygren’s name, i.e. the method of motif research 
which is “the search for coherent structures in history (p. 10).” Where- 
as Wingren’s work is predominantly descriptive, Erling has under- 
taken to develop and formulate a theological position within the context 
of motif research; therefore, this work constitutes a contribution to 
systematic theology at the very point where current debate over the 
problem of history among Dialectica! theologians has produced much ; 


heat if not too much light. 

The origin of this essay is traced (pp. 7f.) to a methodological ob- 
servation in one of Nygren’s earlier works (whose title is to be rendered, 
The Scientific Foundations of Dogmatic Theology, Stockholm, 1922 
wherein he contends that Christian theology must be at once thoroughly 


Christian and fully scientific, and further maintains that these two de- 
mands are mutually supportive rather than merely contradictory and 
productive of tension. This statement provides the framework of Dr. 
Erling’s book. In the first part, he develops and discusses the so- 
called “critical theory of experience” in five chapters. In the first 
chapter, he defines the critical theory as an analytic method for examin- 
ing various forms of synthetic validity presented to us in experience. 
His next chapter is a searching critique of the proposition that the 
category of causality assumed in the natural sciences must be the utli- 
mate category for the evaluation of all human experience. This chapter 
explores the possibility of a broadened and generalized understanding 
of causality useful to the historical sciences which for so long had been 
hamstrung by reliance upon the narrower concept of causality. The 
third chapter examines ethical eaperience as an instance of the his- 
torical sciences and interprets the basic alternatives presented therein 
as variant ways of viewing the particularly human causal factor. In 
the fourth chapter, the author examines another area of human science 
—teligious experience—and defines the validity of that type of experi- 
ence in terms of the questions that are peculiar to that variety of ex- 
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perience. The fifth chapter is a painstaking attempt to build a typology 
of the answers to peculiarly religious questions and thus to erect , 
structure of symbolic forms comparable to the logical structures em. 
ployed in the interpretation of the natural sciences. 

The second part of the work, consisting of four chapters, works oyt 
the structure of symbolic forms already erected in the interpretation of 
history. Here a caeful attempt is made to show that the consistency of 
the sort of interpretation peculiar to history permits it to stand on 4 
} level with the sort of interpretation peculiar to the natural sciences, 
The sixth chapter demonstrates that critical analysis (scientific analy- 

sis) and description (a historical enterprise) are parallel and com- 
plementary undertakings. In the seventh chapter, the method of motif 
research is described demonstrating that historical study is quite as 
much related to the historical process as it is to the texts which are 
themselves frequently alternative explications of events in the process, 
_ The eighth chapter, entitled “Motif Research and Historical Actuality,” 
was to this reviewer the most rewarding since it pointed out most 
clearly that events interpreted in the Bible cannot be approached piece- 
meal but that their actuality is a problem which must be dealt with in 
_ the total context which includes not only the whole of the biblical milieu 
but subsequent Church History as well. In his final chapter, the au- 
thor draws out the implications of motif research in biblical and his- 
torical theology for the entire undertaking known as systematic the- 
ology. The point of view at which he arrives can best be stated in the 
author’s own words (which he italicizes) : 
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. it is the presupposition of motif research that the Christian 
revelation, radically rooted in history and the scriptural witness 
to this history, has a structure which can be described in con- 
temporary terms in such a way that it is relevant anew to each 
successive age (p. 272). 


It is all but gratuitous to point out that this sort of synthetic thinking 
is hardly more at home in the Swedish Lutheran tradition than in 
the Anglican environment which has produced in the past three quarters 
of a century such seminal studies as Lux Mundi, Essays Catholic and 
Critical, and Mysterium Christi. Father Hebert saw the inherent value 
of Agape and Eros nearly thirty years ago, but it is unfortunate that 
freer communication between Sweden and English speaking theo- 
logians has had to depend so much upon the Swedes’ learning English! 
It is earnestly to be hoped that Dr. Erling’s book will be given the 
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attention it so richly deserves;after doing a degree at Yale (his dis- 
grtation was on motif research), the author traveled in Germany and 
studied there, ultimately going to Sweden where he thoroughly steeped 
himself in the vital areas of Swedish thought, theological and philo- 
sophical, and now he has made a significant contribution to theological 
methodology which is valuable in itself altogether apart from the fact 
that it also serves as an excellent window into the progress of twentieth 
century Swedish theology. 

We ought not to be startled by the brilliance of this work, for it is 
an integral part of a tradition that can be traced back through Nygren 
to Séderblom, whose 1931 Gifford Lectures were outstanding even in 
that renowned series. Nor should we forget the many deep insights 
provided us by the great Yngve Brilioth. In this work of an American 
theologian, a worthy representative of the best of Lundensian theology 
has written a book which no responsible systematic theologian can 
afford to ignore. Jutes Laurence Moreau 
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4A Message to Catholics and Protestants. 
By Oscar Cullmann. Translated by 
Joseph A. Burgess. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1959. pp. 57. $1-50. 


Most of those acquainted with modern 
literature on the ecumenical movement 
recall the address given by Dr. Cullmann 
in January, 1957 (cf. ATR, Vol. xl, pp. 
181-89, 294-301). The response elicited 
by his suggestion for Christian solidarity 
across lines created by the Reformation 
was both favorable and critical. As a 
second chapter in the story thus begun, 
Dr. Cullmann has broadened the base of 
his original lecture and entered into dia- 
logue with those who objected to his pro- 
posal The most significant feature of 
this short book is not its recounting of 
the events that have transpired since the 
initial suggestion; instead, it is the genu- 


ine dialectical quality of Dr. Cullmann’s 
dealing with six rather clear objections to 
the proposal. This far from a dead issue. 
and the dialogue will continue. 


Christian Ministry. By G. W. Bromiley. 
Ferdmans Publishing Company, 1959, 
pp. $1.50. 

Written simply and with a minimum of 
theological terminology, this arresting 
study of the ministry as the New Testa- 
ment conceives it grows out of “. .. a 
new interest in Biblical Theology . . . and 
the awakening sense of ecumenicity . . .” 
(p. 5). From a frankly evangelical view- 
point, the author explores the basis, in- 
stitution, purpose, power, nature, form, 
validity, unity, and scope of diakonia. 
As a functional analysis , it performs ade- 
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quately the task of providing clear in- 
sights into a problem which has exercised 
such modern expositors as Bonhoeffer and 
Kraemer. 
be less than satisfied with the chapter on 
“The Form of the Ministry” (pp. 79-86), 
it is heartening to realize that the con- 
cern for the three-fold ministry as herein 
expressed is rooted theologically rather 
than pragmatically. Although intended 
for laymen, this little book might clarify 


While some Anglicans might 


some of the confusion existing in conversa- 
tions between Anglicans and their breth- 
ren of some of the less rigidly organized 
bodies. & 


Myth and Reality in the Old Testament: 
Studies in Biblical Theology, 27. By 
Brevard S. Childs. Alec R. Allenson, 
1960, pp. 112. $1.25. 

Another valuable contribution to the 
Studies in Biblical Theology is this work 
clarifying the relationship of myth, es- 
pecially Ancient Near Eastern myth. to 
the faith of Israel. This reviewer won- 
ders if the clarification has not now 
been done, at least in the Old Testa- 
ment, and if Biblical cannot 
now profitably turn their attention more 
directly to he faith of Israel. bringing out 
its use of myths for an understanding 


scholars 


of reality. 
In five chapters, Mr. Childs not only 
describes the present state of our under- 
standing of the conflict between myth 
and the Old Testament, but carries it on 
in a fruitful discussion of the use that the 
Old Testament does make of myth. 
After limiting his definition of myth to 
what he calls the phenomenological, about 
which he feels there is consensus among 
scholars of comparative religion, his second 
chapter is devoted to a sketch of this 
consensus, titled, “Myth as an _ under- 
standing of reality.” The function of 
myth and its relationship to the cult are 
clearly cut out, particularly for Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian myth, and, as is true 
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in each chapter, the argument js sum- 
marized in the last paragraph. 


In the third chapter, “Myth in Con. 
flict with Old Testament Reality,” we 
come to the heart of the relationship of 
the Bible to myths of other cultures. Mr. 
Childs takes several examples of the ug 
of myth in the Old Testament to demon. 
strate how the Old Testament has 
“broken” the myth to use is as an “ex. 
tended figure of speech” or to picture 
“the reality of the eschatological age” 

Turning his attention directly to “the 
Old Testament’s Categories of Reality” 
in the fourth chapter, the author goss 
into the concepts of time and space. Their 
character is not determined by length or 
size, but by “content.” The purpose 
of the cult and the myth in Babylon and 
Feypt is to restore or recreate the pri 
meval time. The usual way of describing 
what the Old Testament did with mythi- 
cal time or space is to say that it broke 
the cycle and made it linear or identical 
Childs takes exception to this; the end 
is not identical with the beginning, nor is 
Zion, for example, ever identical with the 
Tt is to be “like” Eden. 
The “founding” of Zion happened in 
history: Zion is furthermore not inerad- 
cable—it could be and was destroyed in 
the character, is the 
desideratum. The term “a new creation” 
best describes what God is about. 


prototype, Eden. 


history. Always 


In his fifth chapter. Childs makes an 
appeal to the systematic theologian to 
use what biblical theology is discovering. 
The new reality in the Old Testament is 
the “New Israel”: “In Jesus Christ the 
new reality has appeared as the self-av- 
thenticating ‘New Israel’.” 

This reviewer can only add his appedl 
to the author’s, that not only systematic 
theologians but parish clergy as well work 
to “recover the Old Testament for the 
Christian Church.” This book is a good 


place to start. ON. G. EL 
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